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SPACIOUS WASHINGTON 
LILLIAN C. B. MC A. MAYER 


“I will build me a city 
f winning and wide-wayed ease, 
With room in the streets for the soul.” 





As he went over the green reaches from Williamsport, Mary- 
land, to what is now Anacostia, D. C., studying carefully every acre 
of ground and every point of scenic beauty that he might deter- 
mine the best possible site for the new Federal capital, George 
Washington had a prophetic vision of our delectable city by the 
Potomac. He saw it grown beyond all conception of the times, 
a city ample and splendid, fitted for the seat of government of a 
great people, and he chose with the eye of an artist and the wis- 
dom of one who knew well the land, that his vision might be ful- 
filled. The site was unsurpassed—a spacious amphitheatre, hill- 
encircled, the most beautiful in all that region. Jefferson came 
and marveled at it; Lafayette looked across the river from the 
Arlington mansion and declared it one of the rarest sights his eyes 
had ever feasted upon; and Pierre Charles L’Enfant, the master 
designer to whom Washington was to entrust the laying out of the 
city, conceded it to be as beautiful as Paris, a great admission from 
a Frenchman to whom Montmartre was Parnassus and the Seine the 
silver river of Heaven. 

Most of our cities are badly planned; some are not planned at 
all but just grow from huddied nuclei and the breathing spaces are 
an after thought, often grudgingly given. Washington was planned 
at the start widely inclusive of everything that makes for out-of-door 
rapture. “Take all the land you need” was the welcome mandate 
and L’Enfant rejoiced in unrestricted territory for his design. As 
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by magic the new city took on the structural lines of a great sym- 
phony, a plan so vast and comprehensive that even now artists and 
architects and engineers are lost in wonder and amazement at 
its perfection. 

But although the plan was thus early completed, it was not 
swift-builded, this glorious many-columned, many-fountained city. 
There were in those days as now, men short-sighted, without im- 
agination, who opposed its development and harangued in the halls 
of Congress about appropriations and letting each generation look 
out for itself; but finally out of this wrangling came an awakened 
national pride and the beautiful order of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion. 

Senator McMillan of Michigan, the good angel of Washing- 
ton at what may be termed the period of its renaissance some fif- 
teen or twenty years ago, was responsible for the creation of this 
commission and he had the excellent judgment to put artists upon 
it—McKim and St. Gaudens, Olmsted and Burnham. He was 
heart and soul with them in their work; his time, his disinterested 
service and his money were expended in furthering their plans, 
and he deserves something better to commemorate his name in 
Washington than a little park down by the filtration plant. 

There have been only two or three deviations from the original 
plan during the process of the city’s development, and these, it is 
generally conceded, are errors. One, a transgression that would 
have broken L’Enfant’s heart, was the eclipsing of the White 
House by the United States Treasury. This is nothing against 
the Treasury. It is an architectural gem in itself with its majestic 
colonnades chiseled from solid blocks of granite, but it is the 
one obstruction in the flowing vista from the Capitol on the eastern 
hill to the president’s house at the other end of the avenue—the main 
artery of the whole scheme. Another blunder was the placing of the 
War, State and Navy building on the other side of the White House, 
thus closing the view from the west. This building it may be stated 
is without doubt the ugliest thing in Washington, with the possible 
exception of the tomb of poor L’Enfant; and in the course of 
time when the city approaches more nearly the “artist’s dream” 
of loveliness toward which it is striving, it will be torn down and a 
series of lovely gardens will cover the ground it now occupies. 

The architectural rebirth alluded to saw an increase in the 
templed buildings that give Washington its unique distinction among 
cities. Three of the more recent ones of this type are included 
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in a group of singular repose and charm, just west of Monument 
Park—the hall of the Daughters of the American Revolution, the 
Red Cross building, just being occupied; and the Pan-American 
building, “the capital of the American continent,” considered by 
critics to be one of the most beautiful structures in the world. One 
of its interior features is an Alhambra-like patio with a sliding roof 
carried back by electric motors to let in the light and the sweet 
odors of out-of-doors. 

This period saw also the expansion of the White House into a 
flawless Georgian mansion; the razing of the old Pennsylvania sta- 
tion to be replaced by the George Washington Memorial hall; the 
erection of the imposing Union station with its plaza looking toward 
the Capitol, so that the visitor’s first view is the stately group of 
legislative buildings set in terraced gardens ; and the partial develop- 
ment of that magnificent parkway, the Mall, flung out from the 
eastern hill to the Lincoln Memorial by the river, a galactic ribbon 
of delight. 

The spaciousness of Washington first impresses the stranger. 
Its avenues of incomparable breadth and sweep, its many parks 
suggesting the idea of the country enclosed in the city, and its far- 
reaching vistas give one an exhilarating sense of freedom. The 
avenues are named for the states and where one crosses another is 
found invariably a small square or circle adorned with statues and 
fountains ; and from this central point of beauty the streets seem 
to radiate like petals from the heart of some gigantic flower. But 
more alluring still than these pretty oases are the trees, the wonder- 
ful, wonderful trees of Washington. Every street and avenue is 
lined with them. Some have double rows that form green arcades 
of seemingly endless length. Many of them are of the flowering 
varieties as the tulip-tree, the magnolia, the southern acacia, 
And down in Potomac Park, skirting the river they have a cherry- 
blossom drive. Think of it! A cherry-blossom drive this side the 
Pacific! Not the ordinary cherry, but the real Japanese sakura, 
with blossoms like little pink roses, millions of them, with no leaves 
to break the brilliance. These trees were given to the city by Mrs. 
Taft, to whom they had been presented by the Japanese government 
and they were set out during the Taft regime in Washington. 
When they are a little older that drive will be the most enchanting 
thing in the country, and no one will have to visit Tokyo just to see 
the sakura in bloom. ; 

Sidney Brooks once wrote that the “galloping existence of 
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America came to a restful pause in Washington,” and certain it is 
that there is a sort of gentle lingering of the current of life in 
our capital city. But the stories of its large and perpetual leisure 
with which the magazines of the day regale us so frequently must 
be taken with the proverbial grain of salt. No one but the most 
unsophisticated could be expected to believe them. Washingtonians, 
who in the main are busy as anybody else, smile at these stories 
just as they smile at the social faux pas happenings attributed to 
them and the amazing sayings, which, rest assured, no one in 
Washington ever heard uttered before. 

It is a ceremonious city. Some of the fine flavor of ante- 
bellum days lingers about it still. This is borne in upon you at 
your very first breakfast in Washington when you partake of a 
heavenly hominy of hulled, whole-grain white corn, obtainable no- 
where else, handed to you by a black serving man with the 
obsequious manners of the body-attendant of a prince. Master and 
man each in his way has retained, it would seem, a certain charm 
of manner, the result of generations of training in the social amen- 
ities. 

The social atmosphere pervades the city like a perfume. You 
are made aware of it everywhere, although the finished hospitality 
Washington dispenses is not obtrusive. Rather, it is fine art that 
conceals. One of its chief charms to the foreigner is the large 
part that men take in it. They attend not only formal functions, 


‘but afternoon teas. A Commander in the Navy has even confessed 


himself in love with making calls. As it is the only city in the 
United States where politics is discussed in the drawing rooms, 
this may explain what seems an American seven-day wonder. 

The fact has been bemoaned that Washington cannot become a 
great capital in point of population. Nor can it. Nor does it seem 
desirable. The inhabitants of Washington would be the first to 
rebel against an inordinate growth of their beautiful city, with 
its attendant confusion. What they do desire is not vast numbers 
but more space, which would be incomprehensible to a New Yorker. 
They would annex the green hills nearby, and the splendid cataract 
of the Potomac, and build a boulevard to Mount Vernon; in fact 
all the demesne that lies adjacent to them they would take over, 
for the sake of mere pleasure and comfort. As Rome retires to 
the Alban hills in summer weather, so Washington would flee to its 
own encircling heights for the rarer airs. 

But wander alone in the city under its luminous, colorful skies, 
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that soft sapphire tint the Egyptians call the “love-color,” if you 
are a stranger and would feel the spell of Washington. Then its»: 
silver-grays and ivories and pure whites, so lightsome in effect, the 
eternal beauty of its marble columns and its vast harmonies of light 
and shade will fold round you and close about you, so that whether 
you see Washington in the glory of its autumnal largesse, in the 
fairy robe of winter, in the first flush of springtime with its long 
avenues breaking into bloom, or drowsily splendid under the summer 
sun, you will feel your oneness with it; it is your city and there is 
nothing like it in all these United States, nor in all the world. 


TEACHERS’ COTTAGES 


JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Washington 


The State of Washington is proud of the fact that it has one 
hundred and forty-four teachers’ cottages. Ever since the first 
permanent cottage was built in Walla Walla County in 1905, the 
idea has steadily grown. I have had many letters with requests for 
information regarding this great welfare movement from people 
widely scattered but bound together in the desire for educational 
betterment, and I am glad to tell the members of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, through the pages of their Journal, some- 
thing regarding it. 

The greatest problem in education today in our part of the 
country is the rural school. The greatest need is for teachers of 
initiative, leadership, experience, high ideals, character, sympathy 
and education, to place in this type of school. And second to this 
and hardly less important is the proper housing for such teachers. 
That we have partially solved this problem in the state of Washing- 
ton, is attested by the improvement in the last few years of the 
teaching personnel of our country districts, and the teacher’s cot- 
tage has been the solution. 

It has been my effort as teacher, county superintendent, and 
more recently as a state superintendent of public instruction, to 


make the rural school the social and intellectual institution it should - 


be. Very early in this work I experienced difficulty in securing 
properly qualified teachers—men and women with sufficient train- ._ 
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ing, energy and understanding to codperate with me in such an 
undertaking. The salary was in most cases equal if not superior 
to that obtainable in the early stages of other professional careers ; 
the work was pleasant and honorable. What could be the matter? 
I persuaded some of my best teachers to accept positions in the 
district schools, hoping that through them I could get at the root 
of the trouble. Quite frankly they told me that the boarding 
problem was the most vexatious thing with which they had to 
contend ; they did not care to cope with it. And they returned to 
the metropolitan schools. 

In some places the teachers had fair places to board but in 
the majority of the districts no attention whatever was paid to se- 
curing comfortable accommodations for them. Families in good 
circumstances did not care to bother with the teacher and those 
needing the board-money were usually utterly unable to provide 
for her properly. The meals were poor, the rooms insufficiently 
heated, and in the majority of instances the family was too numer- 
ous. The teacher in some cases had no room in which to spend 
her evenings by herself in the thought and study necessary for 
her best work. How could she become a contented and valuable 
factor in the life of the neighborhood under such forlorn condi- 
tions? A good or bad boarding place generally meant her success 
or failure. 

During the second year of my county work a very capable 
young woman from an eastern state took a school in one of our 
districts. The family that had previously taken the teacher to 
board could not accommodate her, and she was obliged to go to 
an untried place. The following Saturday she came to my office 
almost in a state of nervous collapse. The second morning of her 
stay the family had had a quarrel at the table, with no regard 
whatever for her presence, and had actually come to blows. Of 
course I would not allow her to stay on under such conditions. I 
did my best to get her a better boarding place, and had some 
measure of success. Another teacher occupied an attic bedroom 
with the children, and the only place where she could spend her 
evenings was in the one room which served as living-room, dining 
room and kitchen. As the men of the family were intemperate, 
the sufferings of a girl of refinement in such a situation can bet- 
ter be imagined than described. Another was obliged to occupy 
a haymow with the mother of the family and four children for 
two months while the house was being repaired. These are only 
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a few of dozens of similar cases that were brought to my attention. 

There is always a word to be said on the other side, however. 
The farmer’s wife generally looks upon the winter season as her 
season of rest (if indeed it could be called rest) and she resents the 
idea of being tied down with the consideration of a stranger’s 
comfort. Sympathy is and should be for her, generally speaking. 
Her life is not one of flowery ease and she deserves the few short 
weeks in cold weather when she is less busy. And occasionally 
there comes a teacher who expects the comforts and conveniences 
of a hotel, with hotel service, in the simple country home. 

During the time I was assistant superintendent of Walla Walla 
county the boarding situation had become deplorable and caused 
me constant anxiety. Well do I remember the occasion that proved 
the turning point and changed conditions so materially in a few 
years. 

A young teacher came to me discouraged and humiliated. No 
one would take her to board. It was a wealthy district, one of 
the wealthiest in the state. The families generally had good, com- 
fortable homes with extra bedrooms, but the teacher would have 
intruded upon their privacy. Their personal comfort was above 
community welfare and in some cases above common humanity. 
I talked the matter over with her very thoroughly, and then I told 
her that I considered the district had failed in its duty to her and 
I offered her another school. She was about to accept it, when the 
idea that has since born such wonderful fruit was conceived in 
her brain: “Across the road from the school-house is a farm house,” 
she said, “and near it I noticed a portable cook-house. If the dis- 
trict is willing to move this cook-house into the school grounds, I 
will furnish it and use it as a residence.” 

We discussed the matter pro and con for some time together 
and the result was that despite the protest of the school director, 
who “thought it a disgrace that the teacher was forced to live in 
such uncomfortable and lonely quarters,” the cook-house was re- 
moved and the teacher made it ready for occupancy. Very humble 
it was, this poor little building, drawn in from the fields after 
a summer’s service in the wheat harvest, but furnished with cur- 
tains, two couches, a dresser, a table and a stove, it did look rather 
home-like. The twelve-year-old brother of the young teacher came 
to stay with her and attend the school, and all went well until the 
rains came. One day a veritable flood poured through the cracks 
in the sides of the building and dripped through the canvas roof. 
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Everything was drenched—beds, clothing, everything they possessed. 
The day of the deluge was spent in sweeping out water and the 
night in drying beds and clothing. Not daunted, however, this brave 
young woman bought some water-proof roofing and stayed on in 
her improvised home until the close of the school year. 

But the school director who had demurred was much con- 
cerned. Many times he visited me and we discussed the boarding 
problem in all its phases. The following September our thinking 
and planning had crystallized into a neat little cottage near the 
schoolhouse, which was occupied by a new teacher and her mother. 
And this was the beginning of the new movement. 

Do not think, however, that this plan of a teacher’s cottage was 
propagated calmly and without dissension. Not in the least. Many 
there were who fought it on the principle that the taxpayer had 
enough to bear; but the majority in time came to see the justice 
and the necessity of it and very soon other counties were talking 
of the experiment in Walla Walla and I was invited to speak on 
the subject here and there. Sometimes I met with ready sympathy. 
In explaining to a Tacoma woman the need of the rural teacher for 
a home I received this reply: “You do not need to tell me. Didn't 
I sleep in a wheat bin for two weeks, once, myself, while the farmer 
was building a lean-to where I might sleep? If anyone thinks that 
a wheat bin, with rats running around in it, is an attractive place 
in which to sleep, let him try to stay there just one night. Of 
course, I am in sympathy with the movement.” 

The steps to be taken in obtaining a teacher’s cottage are 
usually simple. The initiative may be taken by the school directors, 
by any public body, or even by a group of individuals. The funds 
are, of course, provided by the legal means in use by the particular 
state in question—usually by bonding the district, in which case 
a careful campaign should educate the public to the value of the 
teacher’s cottage. 

Often a new school building is required and the old school 
house can then be moved to one side and remodeled for the use 
of the teacher. In several instances in this state, the new build- 
ing has been made with an additional story to be occupied by the 
teacher. In all cases, however, the teacher’s quarters should be 
comfortably arranged, and provided wtih ample sanitary, heating 
and cooking equipment. The best type of cottage is, of course, 
that built especially to meet a teacher’s requirements and in accord- 
ance with local conditions. Standard plans may be secured from 
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the state or county superintendent of schools. If not, they should 
be prepared by a competent architect or master-builder, and the 
teacher, if one has been engaged, should be consulted. 

In the districts of Washington where a teacher’s cottage is 
provided, it has been found that much better trained and more 
efficient teachers can be secured at the usual salary, and that these 
teachers will usually remain in the community long enough to dis- 
cover its needs and help it to realize its educational and social 
possibilities. ‘I was offered more salary in another district where 
there was no cottage, but could not accept the conditions and do 
justice to the work,” says one of our splendid rural teachers, a 
young man in King county; and another writes that he is living 
the year round in his cottage and is “finding his opportunity.” 

Much has been said and written of late on the wider use of 
the school plant. Why should a district keep up a building that is 
in use something like eight hours a day for five days in the week? 
So the schoolhouse is being used for the broader education of the 
community. Not only are the children receiving benefit from it, 
but the grown people are also gathering there for instruction. The 
instruction for adults is different in nature, but the same in results. 
A good evening lecture, a lively spelling bee, a community “sing,” 
a literary program, or any other neighborhood event that may take 
place in the schoolhouse is materially educating and developing the 
people of that neighborhood. 

And now suppose that the schoolhouse is not the dark place 
that it used to be, that lights are seen often through the windows 
by night; still there is another problem confronting the community. 
The first family that reaches the building for the social center event 
must turn janitor, hunt wood for the fire, perhaps make a 
search for the kerosene before the lamps can be lighted. Then 
women and children must shiver about the stove, if it be a cold 
winter night, until it is warm enough to sit in another part of the 
room. 

A teacher’s cottage on the school grounds solves this difficulty. 
If a man be the teacher, he is always there to see that the school 
building is in condition for any social event. If for any reason the 
schoolhouse is not in order, the cottage will be warm, and here the 
shivering wife and babies may stay until the team is tied, and the 
fire started. 

“It is fine to have the building all heated and lighted when 
we gather in for some social center affair on cold winter nights,” 
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comments one director in referring to the advantages of the 
teacher’s cottage in his dictrict. ‘We used to stand around and 
freeze half the evening getting things warmed up.” “The parents 
think the cottage is fine. They know that the teacher will always be 
at the school when the children arrive, and that there will always 
be a warm room,” writes an Okanogan teacher. 

“The school cottage is being made a social center for the dis- 
trict,” is the message that comes from Elmira in our sister state, 
Idaho, where the movement has been taken up enthusiastically: 
“The parents meet there, and discuss questions that may arise in 
the school and in their daily work at home, thus enabling the teacher 
to get in closer touch with them. The children have taken more 
interest in their school work, because of the interest of the par- 
ents. The same teacher has been employed for two years and 
will be employed as long as she wishes to teach, neither parents nor 
teacher having any desire for a change. Before, there was a 
new teacher every year.” 

“As to the use I have made of the school cottage besides 
that of a home,” writes one country principal, “we have twice 
entertained the pupils of the high school and the eighth grade in- 
cluding others outside the school. This we could not have af- 
forded if we had been paying a high rent. The pupils have been 
made to feel that this is their home also, when they have 
desired a place for their parties. They come to us, and we give 
them privilege to use the cottage under our direction. They drop 
in any evening and play on the piano and sing. We are trying to 
make the cottage a social center outside the school, and the pupils 
are coming to look at it in that way. We have a well-organized 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, organized this year. The parents 
are taking a great interest in the work of the school.” 

The “teacherage” as the school cottage has come to be called, 
serves the same purpose that a parsonage does in connection with 
a church. The state of Washington now has from one to twelve 
of these residences in twenty-nine of the thirty-nine counties. They 
vary from the modern, well-built bungalow to the modest lean-to 
against the schoolhouse. We are trying, however, to bring them 
up gradually to a more uniform standard of comfort and con- 
venience. Plans for model buildings have been submitted to all the 
districts and they have been followed as far as means and con- 
venience would permit. The designs have been made to give a wide 
range of choice. They involve no expensive features of construc- 
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tion and generally can be built of available materials in each locality. 
Whatever type may be decided upon an effort is made to have the 
cottage conveniently arranged for housekeeping and attractive in 
appearance. These factors are of especial importance here as the 
“teacherage” is looked upon as the expression of the community idea 
of home-building. It is generally situated within the tract of land 
assigned for the schoolhouse or on a lot near by. The aim is to 
secure as good a setting as possible and to have an acre or more 
of land for a garden, a chicken house, and a stable. Arrangements 
are made in some districts for a place in connection with the 
teacherage where elementary instruction in agriculture can be car- 
ried on, as such courses are now being introduced in our rural 
schools here. 

In Denmark where teacher-housing has been in vogue a num- 
ber of years, the law obliges the district to furnish a garden. This 
is planned and planted to fruit and shrubbery at community ex- 
pense. Not only do the gardens supplement the teachers’ incomes, 
but they provide experimental plats for the pupils as well. In 
France, Germany, Switzerland and England this plan has been 
followed with good results. 

The school cottage movement has spread to other states. 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Colorado are following Washington’s 
lead and I believe it will not be long before there will be an awaken- 
ing all over the country as to its merits. Certainly wherever it 
has been put in force the greatest good has resulted. Country 
districts have been able to obtain and keep for years men and 
women of first-class ability who have become leaders in the com- 
munity and an inspiration to all with whom they have come in con- 
tact. Once let it be known in the state of Washington that a dis- 
trict furnishes a school cottage and that district may have its 
choice among the best teachers the state affords. And this is as it 
should be. The time has gone by when any one would do to teach 
the rural school. The boys and girls in our country districts are 
our most valuable assets and it behooves us to see that their de- 
velopment is assisted by an enlightened and humane educational 


policy. 


Girl Makes Flower Garden Profitable 


Miss Ina Hazeltine of Minneapolis earns about $400 a year 
profit from a small flower garden which she attends. 
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A HELPING HAND TO MEXICO 


STANLEY R. YARNALL 


Member of Peace Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends 


When the history of the relations of the United States and 
Mexico comes to be written years hence, the chapter on the revo- 
lution of 1913-1917 will contain some strange reading for future 
citizens of our country. They will find it hard to understand the 
apparent contradiction in the fact that while the active sympathies 
of the United States went out to all other parts of the world, in 
many lines of religious, social and philanthropic reform, there was 
an almost total apathy for some years with regard to Mexico, ac- 
companied by deep seated distrust, suspicion, and a depth of ignor- 
ance of actual Mexican conditions for which no reasonable excuse 
can be offered. It is hard to explain the reasons for this strange 
situation but practically all disinterested observers must grant the 
truth of the statement. 

About a year ago, however, there started here and there in 
our country certain organized movements, timid and tentative, to 
bring about a different state of affairs. Soon it became apparent 
that the intelligent men and women of the United States were dis- 
satisfied with their attitude and distrustful of their points of view 
toward Mexico. There was shown a willingness to learn and an 
earnest desire to co-operate in any movement that promised efficient 
service. The Editors of the Journal of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae have asked for an account of one of these move- 
ments which, starting almost spontaneously, aroused widespread 
interest among educators. 

Late in the summer of 1916 a group of the members of the 
Peace Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends de- 
cided to issue an open letter and appeal addressed to the editors 
of newspapers and periodicals in the United States. The editors 
were urged to make a careful study of the Mexican situation and 
to approach the problems of the revolution intelligently and sym- 
pathetically, and to try to learn from reliable sources the real 
condition of Mexico and the aims of the leaders of the Carranza 
Government. This letter called attention to the fact that much 
of the material on Mexico in the daily and_ periodical 
press was of :a jingo nature and was colored by sinister influences 
exerted by Mexican politicians of the old regime or by corrupt and 
selfish business interests. A statement was made in the appeal of 
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the aims of the Carranza leaders, as formulated by their most in- 
telligent and progressive thinkers, and the editors were asked to 
keep an open mind and lay before their readers constructive policies 
and to discourage the hostile and destructive reports that were so 
prevalent and that pictured all the Mexicans as dangerous brigands 
of the Villa type, and Mexico itself as a hopeless welter of anarchy 
and violence. 

The response to this appeal was not at once apparent, although 
a number of influential dailies and magazines published it in full 
or in part. However, coming as it did, when the early meetings 
of the American and Mexican Joint Commission were making a 
favorable impression, it played perhaps not an unimportant part in 
the gradual change in public opinion in our country. Four mem- 
bers of the American and Mexican Joint Commission who received 
copies of the open letter and appeal when it was first published, 
together with the Secretary, expressed much interest in it and warm 
approval of the effort. Seiior Ignacio Bonillas, one of the Mexican 
Commissioners, asked that copies be sent to about thirty of the 
most prominent leaders, civil and military, and to a group of im- 
portant Mexican editors. 

The response was prompt and surprising. More than half of 
these men wrote at once with cordial expressions of satisfaction 
that there was in the United States a group of persons willing 
to listen to the Mexican side and to take an active part in a move- 
ment of this sort. The open letter was translated into Spanish 
and was published very widely in the press of many of the most 
progressive of the Mexican states; it appeared also in the leading 
newspapers of Mexico City. Several of the Governors wrote with 
appreciation and some of the leading members of the Carranza 
ministry. This encouraging beginning, which focused to a certain 
extent the best feeling both of the United States and Mexico, led 
to a second effort in the form of a letter addressed to more than 
five hundred Presidents of the leading educational institutions of 
the United States, asking them to grant scholarships to Mexican 
students. 

This letter contained the following paragraphs: 


“At a recent meeting of the Peace Committee of the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends the condition of education in Mexico was 
considered from the point of view of constructive peace work. It was 
the judgment of the Committee that permanent friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico would be fostered if a number of 
well prepared Mexican students were admitted year by vear to Ameri- 
can colleges and universities by means of scholarship aid. 
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“All educators have been interested in the results of the educa- 
tion of many Chinese students through the income of the Boxer in- 
demnity fund returned to China by the United States Government 
some years ago, and the great Cecil Rhodes Foundation also indicated 
the broad international policy of its founder. 

“It would be hard to measure the future effect on the relations of 
Mexico and the United States if hundreds of the ablest young men 
could look back on the United States as their educational home. 

The response to this letter was a great encouragement to the 
Committee. More than one hundred colleges answered promptly, 
and now that several months have passed there is a harvest of 
scholarship offers from more than fifty of our institutions, includ- 
ing many of the leading colleges and universities. While most of 
these scholarships provide only for the remission of tuition fees, 
or some other slight financial help, there are some of greater 
value and a few full scholarships covering the cost of board and 
tuition. 

The institutions represented in the list include large state uni- 
versities, as well as small colleges, and are scattered from the North 
to the South, from the East to the West. Glancing over the list, 
largely in the order of their reception, the following Colleges may 
be noted: 


Haverford, Williams, Kalamazoo, Randolph-Macon, Carlton, Fargo, 
Trinity, William Jewell, Carthage, Smith, Barnard, Bates, Bowdoin, 
Guilford, Simmons, Tusculum, Mt. Holyoke and Wellesley. 


Universities—Dennison, Western Reserve, Florida, Valparaiso, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Temple, Wisconsin, Atlanta, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Rochester, Leland Stanford, Syracuse, Oregon, Northwestern, Colum- 
bia, University of Pennsylvania. 

' 
Several of the important theological seminaries also have 


offered to consider any cases brought before them of Mexicans 
wishing to prepare for the Christian ministry. Among these are 
the McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Hartford and 
Princeton Seminaries. 

A number of other leading institutions have not made formal 
offers of scholarship aid but have the matter under consideration. 
Among these may be mentioned Oberlin College, University of 
Chicago, Colorado School of Mines, Yale University, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lehigh University and St. John’s College. 

It will be of especial interest to readers of this article to be 
informed that Smith College has a Latin-American scholarship, 
granted in 1915, bearing an annual income of $350 and that it 
would in addition to this give a scholarship of at least $150 to 
any young woman from Mexico able to meet the requirements. 
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Barnard College, Columbia University, New York City, offers to 
any Mexican woman student with good credentials, satisfactorily 
‘passing her entrance examination, a $200 scholarship for the first 
year of her college work. However, if her record continued good 
she could, no doubt, secure further aid. If no enterprising fresh- 
man qualifies, Barnard would be glad to give the scholarship to a 
student transferring to advanced standing from a Mexican school 
of college rank. Mt. Holyoke offers one scholarship of $175, 
covering tuition, for a girl from Mexico. Wellesley College offers 
a scholarship to the value of $170. Valparaiso University offers 
a $400 scholarship for a young Mexican woman, covering every- 
thing except light, fuel and books. This is in addition to a similar 
offer for a young Mexican man. There are also a few other offers 
of scholarships for college women. 

It has been the policy of the Committee to keep closely in 
touch with the educational authorities in Mexico and the corre- 
spondence has been conducted chiefly with Andres Osuna, Di- 
rector General of Education for the Federal District, Mexico City. 
We are assured of the interest of Mexican educators and of the 
fact that there are scholars in abundance to take up with the 
various offers, but so far no names have been submitted and at 
present it is difficult to bring the two ends of the enterprise, the 
scholarships and the students, together. Persons well informed of 
the situation in Mexico are not surprised at this and believe that 
when conditions are more settled well equipped candidates will 
be forthcoming. 

Important avenues of correspondence are opening up as 
United States representatives of the Protestant missionary bodies 
return to their educational work in Mexico, and a proposed visit 
of a small commmittee to Mexico next summer will help to clear 
the situation and to effect an organization. 

Before passing on to the general question of how the Collegiate 
Alumnae of the United States can help in this and similar move- 
ments it may be well to explain the confused educational condi- 
tions in Mexico. There is in that country a great confusion of 
races. The Indian element largely predominates. There were 
two original types, the one representing the great mass of the 
people, naturally quiet and peaceful by nature, and the other, cruel 
and dominant in tendency, given to superstition and gloomy, 
fatalistic religion. Superimposed on these races came the Spanish, 
a highly civilized, conquering people. Negro elements were also in- 
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troduced and today there is a population chiefly Indian but with 
very little actually pure blood and yet with none of the racial 
prejudices and lines of cleavage that we find in the United States. 
The chief line of distinction is one of opportunity based on property. 
There is a large submerged class, illiterate and with a sullen sense 
of inferiority, and a small upper class representing the recognized 
professional, business, educational and social leaders of the people. 
There is no great body of well educated, intelligent and self- 
respecting mechanics, farmers and hand workers, such as exists in 
our country, nor any considerable number of people represented by 
our tradesmen and business and professional men of moderate in- 
comes and attainments. 

What is the condition in an educational way? There is a grow- 
ing interest in elementary education for the children and for the 
great masses of illiterates, and the most progressive states of Mex- 
ico are vying with each other in establishing primary schools. In 
Yucutan, under the leadership of Governor Alvarado, the women 
have been asked to take large responsibility in the matter. The 
first conference of women called in Mexico has recently been held in 
Merida, the capital of that state, to be followed by a national con- 
ference of women, to consider education and other matters, in 
Mexico City. 

The question of securing teachers for the schools, however, is 
a difficult one. There is little or no missionary feeling on the part 
of the privileged classes to work with and for the great lower class. 
No call to service seems to draw native teachers of high character 
and fine attainments to spend their lives in the schools. Thus 
there is missing the leadership and inspiration apparent in the United 
States, where the character of devoted teachers raises the standard 
in even the most discouraging districts. Teachers in a limited 
number, poorly equipped oftentimes, and only a little in advance 
of their pupils, are supplied by normal schools. A few of these 
schools are of high standard, although most of them have their 
chief growth and development before them. They are taught by 
men and women who are anti-Catholic and often openly irreligious, 
and attract with few exceptions the sons and daughters of the peon 
classes who find in the poorly paid profession of elementary teach- 
og much greater opportunities than they can hope to have in any 
other line of work. The young women and girls especially who 
enter these normal schools are apt to lose social standing and the 
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respect of women who adhere to the Catholic faith, because by this 
step they cut themselves off from religious influences. 

Education in general for the upper classes has been con- 
ducted very largely in the past by a system of private schools, some 
of which give excellent instruction. The schools for the girls 
have been chiefly under the care of Roman Catholic nuns and sis- 
ters. For the boys the schools are of a more general nature. It is 
reported that there is an excellent school in Mexico City con- 
ducted almost exclusively by German masters and another by 
English masters. The Protestant Missionary Boards have also 
conducted a number of boarding and day schools. From the pupils 
and graduates of these missionary schools have been recruited a 
censiderable proportion of the most intelligent and progressive 
younger leaders of the revolutionary movement and they are com- 
ing to be recognized as a vital force in the new life that is de- 
veloping in Mexico. 

When one comes to consider higher education there is found 
to be no institution similar to our American college. There are, 
Jhowever, schools of engineering which have turned out well 
equipped mining engineers, and schools for law, medicine, etc. Those 
who go to the higher institutions expect to take up these special 
branches without continuing any broad cultural line of work. Agri- 
cultural education has not been attempted in Mexico and there is 
practically no elementary or higher industrial education such as is 
developed in our country. The Mexican school system, as repre- 
sented by the private schools, has followed the French lines as 
represented by the lyceé, rather than the American lines of primary, 
intermediate and high school departments. In some subjects, owing 
tu this system, pupils are rather more advanced, it is said, than 
in our high schools, but in other departments they are not so 
well advanced. There is little or no laboratory science, and owing 
to the prejudice against the Roman Catholic church there has been 
a marked tendency to abandon the study of Latin. English has 
not been taught generally or well because of the prejudice against 
the United States and because there has been a strong trend for 
young men of wealthy and influential families to continue their 
education in Europe, chiefly in France and the Latin countries. 

The situation as outlined above indicates that there will be serious 
difficulties in the transition of students to colleges and universities 
in the United States. A knowledge of the Spanish language will 
have to be given its due credit no doubt in determining college 
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units, and liberal allowances will be necessary in the case of in- 
dividual pupils. Colleges will do wisely to accept young men and 
women who give promise of ability to carry undergraduate 
courses, without looking too carefully into the actual content of 
their preparatory work and we believe such a liberal spirit will 
be shown. 

To sum up, what then is the status of this movement which 
promises much but which may come to a deferred and partial ful- 
filment? There is a widespread interest on the part of American 
colleges to welcome Mexican students to the United States and a fair 
liberality in material offers. There is also a cordial interest in the 
whole proposition on the part of college men and women generally. 
On the Mexican side there is an equally cordial expression of in- 
terest but as yet no actual candidates have presented themselves and 
it is not likely that students will enter our institutions until the 
beginning of the next academic year, 1917-18. 

Undoubtedly there will be great need of financial aid to bear 
the travelling and living expenses of individual candidates. Many 
of the students who may come to this country are amply able to 
provide for themselves, but others who most need the inspiration 
and help of our American institutions, will also need financial 
assistance. Contributions, and even foundations, to this end should 
prove of great value. There is still greater need, however, of in- 
sight, sympathy and tact to enable us as a people to overcome 
the deep-seated prejudice against the United States on the part 
of Mexicans. We must not forget that this prejudice has been a 
matter of our own creation very largely, and that it is a growth 
of a hundred years or more. The injustice and aggression of the 
United States toward Mexico culminated in the Mexican War. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the popular Mexican concep- 
tion of the Americans, based unfortunately on long experience, is 
‘the ruthless, business man seeking by unscrupulous and even sinis- 
ter means to exploit the national resources of their country, and 
to gain rich concessions at the least possible cost. They come in 
contact with few Americans of the best type, and American travelers 
and residents are all too frequently supercilious and insulting. The 
Mexicans feel this attitude keenly and cannot overcome in a short 
time the influence and convictions of generations. The Mexicans 
are suspicious even of such efforts as the one now under considera- 
tion and some of the educational leaders, because of their corre- 
spondence with such committees as that having this work in charge, 
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have been accused in the public press of interventionist tendencies 
and the desire to Yankeeize Mexican institutions. Mexicans have 
a sturdy self respect and a stubborn pride; they refuse to be 
patronized, yet they are sensitive to true sympathy and generous 
impulses and respond at once to genuine and disinterested friend- 
‘ship. 

In what other ways can the college women of the United 
States help in this movement? By getting in touch with the de- 
voted men and women at present conducting the educational work 
in the Protestant Schools throughout Mexico, learning through them 
of promising and ambitious pupils, finding scholarship openings for 
such pupils in institutions well known to them and then becoming 
personally responsible for their reception and care while in the 
United States. 

It was hoped that there might be a visitation during the summer 
of 1917 of a selected body of Mexican educators who could inspect 
colleges, universities and institutions of various sorts, stopping in 
a number of our leading cities for a few days and learning by 
observation of our educational achievements and ideas. Such a 
delegation will come in other years, if not in this, and their recep- 
tion and cordial welcome will have much to do in establishing bet- 
ter educational relations. 

The work of the committee organized by President Charles 
William Dabney of the University of Cincinnati is also of great 
value and importance. That committee has published within the 
last two months “A Study of Educational Conditions in Mexico, 
and an Appeal for an Independent College”. That study is the 
most comprehensive and authoritative report yet made on educa- 
tional conditions in Mexico and from it have been drawn many of 
the facts in this present article. It can be obtained from President 
Dabney by special request, although the edition is limited. It is 
hoped that the movement he has inaugurated may not end until 
there is established in Mexico an institution that can do for that 
country a work similar to that of Robert College in Constantinople. 

There has recently been organized in New York City a Society 
on Mexican co-operation, with a strong executive committee, to 
unify and promote the work carried on in various parts of our 
country by independent committees, and to further movements along 
educational and philanthropic lines, for the good of Mexico. The 
secretary of that Society, Mr. Paul Kennaday, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
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New York City, will be glad to learn the names of any persons 
intcrested and willing to help. 

If this movement becomes organized and if year by year a num- 
ber of Mexican students, both men and women, come to our country, 
it is hard to estimate the influence that will flow from such inter- 
course. Through the efforts of American college men and women 
Mexican students should feel a cordial welcome and learn to know 
the spirit of our American homes and our American institutions. 
Then they will return to their own country as messengers of a new 
international life; friendship and good will will develop from these 
beginnings, and the suspicion, ignorance and prejudice of the past 
will give place to cooperation based on a knowledge of each other 
and on mutual respect. 


THE DEPRECIATING DOLLAR AND UNIVERSITY 
POLICY 


Professor H. J. Davenport, formerly of the University of Missouri, now 

rofessor of economics in Cornell University, has pointed out one method at 
east which endowed colleges and universities, provided they have the cour- 
age, may bring about partial compensation for the shrinkage of their endow- 
ments by reason of rising prices. The address, which was delivered inform- 
ally before a small group of Professor Davenport's colleagues on the occa- 
sion of a dinner in his honor, deserves a much wider hearing than it has yet 
obtained. An excellent digest of it, prepared by Professor Davenport him- 
self, was printed in a recent number of the Cornell Alumni News and it is 
through the courtesy of that publication that we are able to present it to our 
readers. Editor's Note. 


A rise in general prices is essentially a shrinking of university 
endowments. The rise which has already taken place during the 
past two years, together with an almost certain further movement 
in the same direction, is the most severe blow so far received by 
endowed education. A half billion of free reserves created by the 
new reserve banking law and 800,000,000 of new gold imported 
from Europe have furnished the basis for an enormous credit in- 
flation. The marketing of several billions of corporate securities 
and of war bonds by the warring nations has furnished the in- 
centive and the occasion for this credit inflation. The result has 
been an increased circulating medium of a sort to explain a rise in 
general prices of approximately forty per cent. 

But the rise which has occurred may not be more than a begin- 
ning. While the gold holdings of the country increased by ap- 
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proximately forty-three per cent over two years ago, and clearings 
by forty-two per cent, it is easily intelligible that the cost of living 
should have risen in something like the same proportion. The dollar 
grows cheap with increasing supplies of circulating media. But the 
utmost possible employment of this $1,300,000,000 of new reserves 
would permit an increase of loans and derivative bank deposits of 
upwards of twenty-four billion dollars, as against a total of circulat- 
ing media before the war of approximately eleven billion dollars— 
a sufficient basis for an all-round rise of prices of over 200 per cent. 

There is, then, no prospect that the cessation of the war will 
bring about an appreciable and permanent lowering of prices, un- 
less and until the European nations move to re-establish gold re- 
demption through the retirement of their inflated credit and paper 
money circulations—a remote contingency and probably an unwise 
policy. The prospect, therefore, is for a still further and greater 
rcduction in university resources. 

What, then, can be done? The universities must now do what 
they ought long since to have done, irrespective of any compelling 
emergency. They must decline further to lavish their resources on 
students, who, by lack of ability or industry or interest, are not 
qualified for the educational process. These endowments are a 
sacred trust scrupulously to be protected from waste by students 
who are not interested in the intellectual life, who neglect to take 
seriously the offered opportunities, who treat their residence at the 
university as merely an opportunity of boarding for several years 
away from home. Educational investments should be restricted to 
“pay dirt.” Standards both of interest and of accomplishment 
snould be raised to the end of making the university a place of se- 
vere and strenuous intellectual effort—no one permitted to enjoy 
the privileges of the university except those who are glad—not 
merely willing but glad—to meet the conditions imposed. The 
attempt to educate those who do not care for education is as ir- 
rational as it is hopeless. The limited funds that can be made avail- 
able for affording education at some one’s else expense should be 
zealously guarded from waste by those who cannot or will not profit 
by them—saved for the exclusive use of those who worthily and 
profitably use them. Even were the funds adequate for anything 
else, they should be employed for nothing else. The minimum re- 
quirement should be the accomplishment of average ability working 
at a high degree of industry, rather than that of average ability 
with merely average industry—however low that average of indus- 
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try may be. With the shrinking financial resources, it must be either 
the worthy or the unworthy student who must go, unless all are to 
suffer—the worthy to receive less good, the unworthy, increased 
harm. The facilities, which are always inadequate and are now 
becoming increasingly and menacingly meagre, must no longer be 
dissipated. It is easy to denounce as rascal and grafter the man 
that plunders the public treasury, but it is something still worse 
to waste not merely the funds but the boys and girls. If ever the 
endowments for education were not narrowly scant, if ever there 
were no pressing needs unmet, if ever the support could be generous 
enough to make rigid economy and elevated standards unwise—that 
time is not now. We have no choice but to restrict the numbers 
among whom the university shall apportion its gifts of privilege 
and of opportunity—to make our choice between those who shall 
be eliminated and those who shall remain. 

In actual fact, even though the worthy student did not thereby 
suffer, it must be a mistaken philanthropy that tolerates the in- 
capable or the uninterested student. Not caring for what the 
university can offer him, the poor student gets rather harm than 
good from his attendance, learns to be skillful in getting along 
without doing, acquires the art of side-stepping and of going 
around, achieves weakness and idleness and inefficiency instead of 
power. His own welfare demands, therefore, that he find some- 
where a thing that he may do with a will. On any other terms 
the university process is one of wasting his own time, together 
with the money from his home, the resources of the university, and 
the strength and vitality and scholarship of the institution. And 
worse than this: he is wasting the time and the opportunity of the 
serious student—lowering the quality of the work in severity and 
subject matter, in training quality and in interest. The bright man is 
discouraged at the barren routine of courses adapted to students 
who have neither the capacity nor the disposition to learn. Interest 
flags in the absence of serious effort. The fundamental educational 
truth is not that one must be interested in order to study, but 
rather that one must study in order to be interested. Standards 
which practically all students can meet mean waning interest for 
all students. With the subject matter of a course lowered to the 
level of easy acquirement and with the methods of teaching adapted 
to those who have not the will to learn, all educational values vanish. 
Work that any one can do is work that is not worth the doing of 
anyone. That some fail—that all fail who have not worked with 
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a will—is the fundamental condition on which a course can be worth 
taking. To demand less is to make it not worth while. 

All this is merely to say that the right to an education must 
be made conditional on the hunger for it. To offer it on any other 
terms is essentially to withdraw it altogether, to refuse it even to 
those who do actually want it and to those who, were it offered 
on right terms, would accept with eagerness the thing that under 
present conditions they cannot have. 

In the stress, therefore, of the imperative budgetary emergency, 
and in the ultimate interest both of the weak student whose wel- 
fare demands his dismissal and of the good student whose welfare 
still more demands the elimination of the trifler, appeal must be 
made for an institutional recognition of the worth of the intellectual 
life, for the abandonment of the policy that awards tumult and 
acclaim to pretty nearly anything but scholarship—for a new policy 
of the distribution of institutional privilege and leadership—for a 
conscious and constant recognition that in an educational institution 
only intellectual interests and intellectual achievements can have 
any part in the serious business of its life. Incidentally, also, this 
policy of duty toward both the benefactors and the beneficiaries 
would avoid most of the tedium and the ineffectiveness of the life of 
the university teacher. Our joy in living waits on the performance 
of our duty. 


OFFICIAL CALL FOR THE THIRTY-FOURTH GENERAL 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE 


This announcement is the official call for this meeting. No individual notices 
will sent. 





The thirty-fourth general meeting of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae will be held in Washington, D. C., April 9-14, 
1917. 

Every officer, councillor and delegate should present her 
credentials to the Credentials Committee and obtain the badge 
entitling her to vote as soon after arrival as possible. The Cre- 
dentials Committee will be in session at the Raleigh on Monday, 
April 9, from 11 to 12 a. m. and from 1 to 2 p. m. and for as much 
longer as may be necessary. Credentials are required as follows: 
The Board of Directors, former Presidents of the Association 
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and Chairmen of standing and special committees should 
present a letter signed by the Executive Secretary. 

Councillors and Delegates representing Branches should pre- 
sent a letter signed by the President of the Branch which 
they represent. 

Councillors and Delegates representing members-at-large 
should present a letter signed by the Vice-President of 
their respective sections. 

Councillors representing A. C. A. colleges should present a 
letter signed by the President of the college which has 
elected or appointed the Councillor. 

Councillors and Delegates representing Alumnae Associations 
should present a letter signed by the President of the 
Association which they represent. 

In addition to the above each Councillor and Delegate is re- 
quested to see that a letter giving her name and address and the 
Branch, Section, College or Alumnae Association which she repre- 
scnts and signed by the same person who will sign her letter of 
credentials, is sent to the Treasurer, Miss Katharine Puncheon, 
5103 Pulaski Avenue, Germantown, Pa., at least two weeks before 
the date of the Council meeting. 


LATEST PLANS FOR THE BIENNIAL 


As announced by the Committee on Arrangements in the Sep- 
tember number of the Journal, the Raleigh Hotel, at the corner 
of Pennsylvania Avenue and Twelfth Street, has been chosen as 
hctel and convention headquarters. The rates, given in full in the 
September number, are from $2 per day up, with comparatively 
few rooms at the minimum rate. The New Ebbitt, at the corner 
of Fourteenth and F Streets, two squares from the Raleigh, will 
be considered secondary headquarters. The rates at the Ebbitt 
are from $1.50 up. There are a number of smaller and moderate- 
priced hotels in the city, also conveniently located, in which rooms 
may be secured at $1 or $1.50 per day up. Information concern- 
ing these hotels or boarding houses may be obtained from the 
chairman of the committee on Housing Arrangements, Miss Lucy 
Madeira, 1330 Nineteenth Street, N. W. Members must engage 
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their own hotel accommodations, and it is essential that this 
should be done without delay. 

Miss Julia Lathrop, who was obliged to give up the chairman- 
ship of the Program Committee early in the year, through pres- 
sure of work, has been ably succeeded by Miss Frances Davenport, 
who in 1902, held the A. C. A. Fellowship. Miss Davenport is 
not in the government service herself, but her committee is com- 
posed of representatives from the various departments. She is 
working in the Department of Historical Research of the Car- 
negie Institution, as an expert on Diplomatic History. The com- 
mittee has been able to complete a program for Tuesday evening 
which covers in a fairly representative way the newer and more 
striking phases of the work that is being carried on by the Gov- 
ernment which is of especial interest to women. It is obvious that 
this work can only be touched upon in the allotted time, but it is 
believed that this mere suggestion will prove illuminating and valu- 
able as well as interesting. 

For the dinner, the committee is at this writing (February 
20) unable to present a complete quota of speakers, owing to the 
fact that government officials and members of the diplomatic 
corps, who are expected to speak, cannot give definite answers so 
Icng in advance. The matter is still further complicated by the 
short session of Congress and the present international crisis. How- 
ever, the committee is in receipt of a message from the Secretary of 
War that he will esteem its privilege to speak if he is in Washing- 
ton at that time, and it is confident of being able to secure another 
member of the Cabinet. Dr. Wellington Koo, the Chinese Minister, 
will be one of the speakers from the diplomatic corps. 

The Entertainment Committee, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Henry S. Graves, wife of the Chief of the Forest Service, is 
suffering from an embarrassment of riches. Many entertainments 
are being offered for the delegates, mostly by the different college 
alumnae associations, in honor of their visiting alumnae. These 
will probably be arranged for late Friday afternoon, or in the form 
of simple buffet luncheons on Tuesday or Friday. 

It is planned that all the Saturday afternoon sight-seeing parties 
shall be conveyed to the Cathedral School for tea, and it is hoped 
that the weather may permit an out-of-door tea party. The school 
is a part of the equipment of the National Episcopal Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, which is now in process of construction. 
It occupies a beautiful site on the brow of a hill in the outskirts 
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of the city, from which the view of the capitol, the city, and the 
Potomac is unrivalled. Here during the summer out-of-door 
vesper services are held, and it is likely that there will be such a 
service on the Sunday following Easter. 

The sight-seeing trips have been planned with the idea of 
showing the visiting members things of interest that they would 
not be likely to see in any other way. The visits to the govern- 
ment bureaus have been designed to illustrate or supplement the 
addresses given at the open meeting on Tuesday evening. The mem- 
bers will be received by experts who will explain the work that is 
being carried on. An effort will be made to have some of the 
rare treasures shown which are not ordinarily seen by the public. 
In the museums certain special exhibits may be of interest to some 
of the members, as for instance a very complete exhibit of the 
Indian tribes, or a remarkable collection of the birds of North 
America. 

Each delegate and member will be asked upon arrival to 
tegister for the trips that she wishes to take, one for the morning 
and one for the afternoon, so that adequate arrangements can be 
made. It would also be a great help to the committee if members 
would send their preferences in advance, or requests for additional 
tours. A tour will be arranged whenever there is a sufficient num- 
ber desiring it to make up a party, except in the case of ordinary 
sight-seeing where an A. C. A. guide would be of no assistance. 
Communications regarding these tours should be sent to Dr. Julia 
M. Green, 1738 N. Street, chairman of the Capital City Committee. 

The question of sight-seeing should not be closed without a 
reference to the famous Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, which 
is now considered by experts to be the finest private collection in 
the world. It contains not only pictures, but sculpture, porcelains, 
furniture, tapestries, and works of art of every description. The 
gallery is open only at certain times, and it is fortunate that the 
day chosen for the visit to Baltimore falls on one of these days. 
The proceeds from the sale of tickets are given to charity. 

The meeting on Saturday evening, which marks the launch- 
ing of the A. C. A. on the movement towards Pan-American reci- 
procity in education, will be socially, and one might almost say 
politically, the climax of the week’s festivities. It is an important 
step for the Association definitely to take its place as a part of this 
great movement, and it will be marked by appropriate ceremonies. 
The addresses, followed by the reception to which all the diplomatic 
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corps of the twenty-one American Republics will be invited, will be 
given in the magnificent Hall of the Ambassadors of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Building. This building, the official home of the Pan-American 
Union, is considered the most beautiful building in Washington, and 
during recent years has been the scene of some of the most brilliant 
social events of an official or semi-official character. It is an un- 
usual privilege for our Association to have the opportunity of hold- 
ing its final session here. 

Mrs. Raymond B. Morgan, 35 B Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., is chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, and all 
communications concerning the details of convention week, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided for, may be addressed to her. 

The incomplete program for the week follows: 


Monpay, APRIL 9 


Meeting of Committee on Recognition of Colleges, 9:30 a. m. 
Board of Directors’ Meeting, 2:30 p. m. 


8:00 p.m. Reception, given by the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to the officers, members and guests 
of the A.C.A., Dr. Charles D. Walcott, secretary 
of the Institution, and Mrs. Walcott receiving. 
Smithsonian Building, The Mall. 


Tuespay, Aprit 10 


Morning, afternoon and evening sessions at the Raleigh, Ballroom 


10:00 a.m. Council meeting. 
1:00 p.m. Recess for luncheon. The Raleigh serves a business 
men’s lunch in the grill room for sixty cents. 
2:30 p.m. Business Meeting. 
8:00 p.m. Open Meeting. 
General Subject: “What the Government is doing for 
Women.” 
Miss Caroline Hunt, States Relations Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
Dr. Charles J. Brand, Chief, Office of Markets, De- 
' partment of Agriculture. 
Hon. Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary, Department 
of Labor. 
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Miss Helen Sumner, Assistant Chief, Children’s 
Bureau, Dept. of Labor. 

Dr. W. C. Rucker, Assistant Surgeon General, Pub- 
lic Health Service, Treasury Department. 

Hon. Philander P. Claxton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Department of Interior. 


WEDNESDAY, Aprit, 11 


Conference Day as guests of Goucher College in Baltimore. 


9:50 a.m. Special train leaves Washington over B. and O. R. R. 
for Baltimore. 
10:00 a.m. Conference of Branches. 
Conference of Alumnae Associations affiliated with 
A.C.A. 
Conference of Women Trustees of A.C. A. Colleges. 
Conference of Deans. 
Conference of College Professors. 
Conference of School Principals. 
1 p.m. Luncheon as guests of Goucher College. 
2:30 p.m. Automobile drive about Baltimore as guests of Balti- 
more Branch of Southern Association of College 
Women. 

(The Walters Art Gallery will be open at fifty 
cents each. Those desiring to visit it should com- 
municate with the committee as attendance is limited.) 
Reception at College Club. 

Special train leaves for Washington, arriving 5:50. 

Open Meeting under the auspices of the Conference 
of Women Trustees and Presidents, President Ellen 
Fitz Pendleton, presiding. Auditorium of Central 
High School, Thirteenth and Clifton Sts. General 
subject: “The Curriculum of a College for Women.” 
President M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr; Dean Ada 
Comstock, Smith; President Mary E. Woolley, Mt. 
Holyoke; Miss Margaret Washburn, Vassar. 
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TuHurspay, Apri 12 


Conference Day as guests of Trinity College affiliated with the 
Catholic University of America, Brookland, D. C. 


10:00 a. m. 
1:00 p. m. 
2:00 p.m. 
8:00 p. m. 


Conferences continued. 

Luncheon as guests of Trinity College. 

Conferences continued. 

Open Meeting, as guests of the Southern Association 
of College Women, Miss Elizabeth Avery Colton, 
President, presiding. 

Ballroom, The Raleigh 

“College Standards—Public Interest,” 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt University 

“Fallacies in Modern Educational Theory,” 

(Speaker to be announced later.) 


Fripay, Apri, 13 


Business Meeting, Ballroom, The Raleigh. 
Recess for luncheon. 


. Council Meeting, Oak Room, The Raleigh. 


Dinner, in which the Southern Association of College 
Women will join. It has been decided to make this 
a subscription dinner at $2.50 a plate. Short 
speeches from a group of famous men and women, 
including high officials of the government. 

Ballroom, The Raleigh. 


SatTurDAy, APRIL 14 


Capital City Day 


Specially conducted sight-seeing tours will be arranged for 
delegates and visiting members for the morning and afternoon. 
Suggested tours: 

Congressional Library (special exhibits). 

Department of Agriculture, Office of Home Economics, Bureau 

of Chemistry, etc. 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf (Gallaudet College), the 

only institution of collegiate rank for the deaf in the U. S. 
It is one of the semi-government institutions. 
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Bureau of Standards and Geo-Physical Laboratory. 

National Museum (special exhibits explained by competent 

guide). 

Smithsonian Museum (special exhibits explained by competent 

guide). 

Corcoran Art Gallery. 

Botanical Gardens. 

Other tours may be arranged as desired. Requests and prefer- 
ences are solicited and should be sent to the chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

4:00 p.m. Members of the A.C.A. will be the guests at tea 
of Miss MacDonald and Miss Webster at the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for Girls, Mount : Saint 
Albans. 

1:00 p.m. Subscription luncheon, Ballroom, The Raleigh. 

Topic, ‘“‘What Some Women Are Doing for the Govern- 
ment.” 

Responses to toasts by a few women who are 
giving distinguished and unusual service. 
Pan-American Meeting at the Pan-American Building. 

Short addresses by John Barrett, Director General 
of the Pan-American Union, Mrs. Louis F. Post, a 
representative of the Association, and one of the 
diplomatic corps from Latin America. Announce- 
ment of scholarships and response. 

Reception to officers, members and guests of the 
A.C.A., at which Mrs. Robert Lansing, Mr. Barrett, 
and other officials of the Pan-American Union and the 
Department of State will receive. 


Sunpay, Aprit 15 


Automobile trips through Washington and its environs will 
be arranged for visiting delegates and members by the Washing- 
ton Branch. 
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PRE AND POST-CONVENTION TOURS 


The committee in charge of transportation has arranged three 
main routes over which groups of delegates will proceed to the 
Washington Convention. For such delegations as cannot con- 
veniently connect with either of these groups, other arrangements 
will be made. 

Delegates from Washington and Oregon will start the evening 
of Sunday, April 1, over the Oregon Short Line. Those from San 
Francisco and vicinity will start the morning of Monday, April 2, 
over the Western Pacific. Those from Southern California will 
start the morning of Monday, April 2, over the Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake Line, all meeting at Salt Lake City on Tuesday, April 3, 
and proceeding as follows: 

Tuesday, April 3, Salt Lake City. A sightseeing ride about 
the city. Leave over the D. and R. G. at 5:15 p. m. 

Wednesday, Apr. 4, Royal Gorge. Arrive Colorado Springs 
5:40 p. m., Hotel Antlers. 

Thursday, April 5, Colorado Springs. Numerous optional ex- 
cursions, none included. 

Friday, April 6, Denver. Leave Colorado Springs 9:45 a. m. 
Arrive Denver 12:20 noon. Automobile ride about the city pro- 
vided. Leave on the C. B. and Q. at 9:45 p. m. 

Saturday, April 7, Lincoln. Arrive 1:50 p.m. Automobile ride 
about the city. Leave at 4:30 p.m. Arrive Omaha 6:30 p. m. 

Sunday, April 8, Chicago. Arrive 8:09 a. m. Easter Sun- 
day. Leave on Pennsylvania Limited at 5:30 p. m. 

Monday, April 9, Washington. Arrive 4:40 p. m. The first 
meeting of the Convention occurs Monday evening. 

The price of this Trans-Continental tour will be $175. This 
will include railroad fare from the Pacific Coast to Washing- 
ton and return, a standard Pullman berth, one-half section, to 
Washington, room for two nights at the Hotel Antlers, and such 
rides as are indicated in the program. 

Special arrangements will be made for such as must remain 
at home till the last moment, and make the trip without stops. 

The following rates are quoted from intermediate points: Salt 
Lake City, $61.00; Colorado Springs, $56.00; Denver, $55.00; Lin- 
coln, $38.00; Chicago, $20.75. These prices are based on one-way 
party rates and are available only for those traveling in groups. 
Rates from other points may be ascertained from the Bureau of 
University Travel, 31 Trinity Place, Boston. These prices in- 
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clude railroad fares to Washington, standard Pullman berth, one- 
half section, to Washington, and incidental expenses as above 
from departure from home town. 

Neither food en route nor accommodations in Washington are 
included. 

It is expected that the New England delegation will leave home 
the morning of Monday, April 9, join delegations from New York 
and Philadelphia en route and reach Washington in the late after- 
noon. ‘This plan depends on train schedules which are in prospect, 
but not definitely announced at the time of going to press. 

Party rates from New England are as follows: Boston, $10.14; 
Providence, $9.24; Springfield, $8.13; Hartford, $7.55; New 
Haven, $6.74; New York, $5.09. These rates refer to railroad 
fare only. The Bureau of University Travel has nothing to do with 
the Washington arrangements. Information in regard to arrange- 
ments with hotels will be found in the Official Call for the meeting 
published elsewhere in this issue. 

The details of the plan for the Post-Convention Pilgrimage to 
the Colleges for Women along the Atlantic coast are as follows: 

April 16, Monday, Leave Washington, 9:00 a. m. Pullman 
chair cars provided. Arrive Philadelphia 11:55 noon. Hotel 
Bellevue Stratford. Afternoon, automobile ride about the city. 

April 17, Tuesday, Valley Forge, excursion by automobile 
through Fairmount Park, and along the beautiful Schuylkill to 
Valley Forge. Afternoon at Bryn Mawr, return to Philadelphia 
by rail. Bryn Mawr program arranged by alumnae and local com- 
mittee. 

April 18, Wednesday, Independence Hall, second to no build- 
ing in the United States in point of historical interest. The Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. In the afternoon, inspect through 
the courtesy of the management, the Curtis Publishing Company’s 
Plant. This is the largest and best equipped publishing house in 
the world. The arrangements for contributing to the health and 
happiness of the employees are especially worthy of notice. 

Leave Philadelphia 8:14 p. m., Pullman chair cars. Arrive 
New York, 10:15 p. m., Hotel Prince George. 

April 19, Thursday, Orientation Sail, entirely around Man- 
hattan Island. In the afternoon, lower Broadway, the Woolworth 
Tower, and other architectural giants; the Aquarium; Trinity, a 
Gothic gem in a strange setting; its church-yard where sleep Law- 
rence, Hamilton, Fulton. 
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April 20, Friday, Barnard College. The day will be devoted to 
Barnard and to the great University of which it is a part. Program 
arranged by alumnae and local committee. 

April 21, Saturday, The Metropolitan Museum. The largest 
i America and one of the great galleries of the world. In the 
afternoon, The Grand Central Terminal. Few structures are more 
expressive of the spirit of the age than are the mighty terminals, 
of which this is a superb example. ‘Through the courtesy of the 
officers in charge we shall make a thorough inspection of this great 
structure, and learn something of the magnitude of the technical 
and artistic problems involved. 

April 22, Sunday, the morning without program. An after- 
noon drive through Central Park, Riverside Drive to General 
Grant’s Tomb. Vespers at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

April 23, Monday, Ellis Island. A morning on the rim of the 
“Melting Pot.” 

At luncheon the Dean of the National Training School of the 
Y. W. C. A. has invited the group to be the guests of the school, 
and later to inspect its beautiful building and learn of the great work 
going on there. 

April 24, Tuesday, Vassar. Leave New York 8:45 a. m., Pull- 
man chair cars provided. Arrive Poughkeepsie 10:38 a.m. After- 
noon and evening at Vassar. Program in the hands of the alumnae 
and local committee. Leave by standard Pullman sleeper. 

April 25, Wednesday, Mt. Holyoke. The morning at Mt. 
Holyoke. Smith. Afternoon and evening at Smith. Program in 
the hands of alumnae and local committees. 

April 26, Thursday, leave Springfield 9:10 a.m. Arrive Bos- 
ton 11:36 a.m. Hotel Lenox. 

In the afternoon, The Boston Public Library. Famous mural 
decorations, including the new pictures by Sargent. The Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary for children, beautiful home of a great work. 

April 27, Friday, The Boston Museum of Fine Arts. After- 
noon excursion to Concord and Lexington by Royal Blue Auto 
Line. 

April 28, Saturday, Wellesley, by train and trolley. The 
program will be in the hands of alumnae and local committee. 

April 27, Sunday, no program. 

April 30, Monday, Radcliffe. A day devoted to Radcliffe and 
Harvard. Program in the hands of the alumnae and local com- 
mittee. 
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May 1, Tuesday, Historic Boston, by Royal Blue Line auto- 
mobiles. In the afternoon, the famous North Shore Drive to 
Marblehead and Salem. 

The price of the tour is $90.00 including every calculable ex- 
pense except food from departure from Washington till the morn- 
ing of May 2, Boston. Probably $25 is a fair average estimate 
for the cost of food. Rooms with private bath are included in New 
York. Elsewhere private bath is extra. 

Tickets of Pacific Coast delegates who wish the Post-Conven- 
tion tour should read “to New York via Washington,” thence to 
Albany, and so, west. 

All business communications should be addressed to the 
Bureau of University Travel, 31 Trinity Place, Boston. 


Miss Theodora S. Butcher makes this announcement which 
will be of interest to those attending the Biennial: 

“The members of the A.C.A. attending the Biennial in 
Washington are cordially invited when in Philadelphia to visit the 
Bureau of Occupations for Trained Women, 302 S. 13th Street. 
The office is open from ten until three o’clock or Saturday until 

‘one. Those in attendance will be glad to give any information de- 
sired and explain records and methods of work. 


A CALL FROM CANADA 


The Trustees of the Trafalgar Institute, Montreal, Canada, 
have asked the Journal to make the announcement that they are 
prepared to receive applications for the position of Principal of that 
institution, made vacant by the resignation of Miss M. E. Windsor. 
The salary is $2,000 with board and residence. 

The school is a residential one but has also a large department 
for day pupils. The buildings and establishment are situated on the 
slope of Mount Royal and are surrounded by ample grounds laid 
out in lawns and flower-beds and suitable playgrounds. The situa- 
tion commands a delightful outlook and is very healthful. 

Applications, stating qualifications and experience, and accom- 
panied by testimonials and references, will be received up to the 
fifteenth of May and should be addressed to Sir William Peterson, 
K. C. M. G., Acting Chairman of the Trustees, McGill University, 
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Among the many interesting things that are constantly finding 
their way to the editor’s desk one of the most interesting is a mod- 
est little folder recently received from Omaha. It purports to be a 
summary of the work for 1916 of the Omaha 


The Omaha Vocation Bureau, conducted under the auspices 
Vocation of the Omaha Branch of the Association. It 
Bureau 


is in reality a story of vital human interest mas- 
querading as a dry statistical report. 

The Omaha Bureau is not a bureau for the placement of col- 
lege women. It is for the assistance of the boys and girls of Omaha. 
It finds Mary Smith, who had dropped out of school as soon as 
the compulsory school law permitted and had gone to work in a 
laundry with her mother because neither she nor her family had 
supposed that anything else was possible for her. It secures for 
her a place in a private family where she can earn her board and 
rcom while completing her public school work. It reveals to her 
the fact that for her, with her ability and her physique, the highest 
education that her state has to offer is easily within the bounds of 
possibility, and Mary sees that it is, and grasps the opportunity. 
And similar miracles it performs for scores of Mary’s youthful 
fellow citizens—opening blind eyes to the blessed light of opportun- 
ity; guiding helpless, stumbling feet into the open paths of voca- 
tional fitness. 
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Although the Bureau has existed for only a year, it has suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the cooperation of many elements of the com- 
munity. It has the full approval and sympathy of the Board of Edu- 
cation, which provides for its an office in connection with its own 
rooms in the City Hall. The organized local alumnae of three 
Greek letter sororities have assisted with a contribution of money. 
The Rotary Club has cooperated with advice and assistance. The 
public library has compiled and printed a list of more than a hun- 
dred available books on vocational subjects and these lists have 
been distributed to the pupils in the schools. Organizations and 
private individuals have contributed money. By far the largest 
part of the financial support of the Bureau, however, has been 
provided by the Omaha Branch. 

The moving spirit in the whole undertaking has been Miss 
Myrtle Fitz Roberts, the Director of the Bureau. Whether with- 
out her the Bureau would have been at all is a question which 
most of the branch would probably answer in the negative. She 
brought to the work not only interest and devotion but a keen 
intelligence, a wide knowledge of vocational possibilities, a trained 
imagination, and a confidence-compelling sympathy with the prob- 
lems of youth as rare as it is indispensable in this work. 

So great has been the success of the Bureau, so extensive is 
the need that it has revealed, that the branch is now compelled to 
seek aid outside itself to supplement its own slender resources. An 
appeal has gone out to the citizens of Omaha for support for the 
Bureau. Ultimately, of course, this, like other new educational 
undertakings initiated and supported for a time by A.C.A. branches, 
will be provided for in the regular school budget. Meantime let 
us hope that the work of the Bureau need not be interrupted nor 
curtailed for lack of funds. 


The Vocational Committees of some of our branches are 
bringing to the attention of the high school girls that there are 
opportunities ahead of them other than the usual ones of teach- 
ing and stenography, and that one of the best 
of these is salesmanship. It is true that a clever, 
educated girl with a respect and love for the 
work and with initiative can find almost un- 
limited avenues for advancement in this line and while she 
may have to begin at a lower remuneration than she would wish, 


Salesmanship 
for Educated 
Women 
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there is more room at the top than in many other fields of activ- 
ity. Salaries are not so fixed and by native ability and “push” 
she can advance more quickly than in either of the other occupa- 
tions named. 

Simmons College offers a course in salesmanship and the 
entrance requirements are high. The student must not only have 
had a high school course but at least six months probationary 
practice behind a counter under observation of the college 
faculty before being admitted. Three recent graduates of Sim- 
mons in this course are employed in San Francisco as teachers of 
salesgirls and a request for two more has not yet been filled. 


The Association will be interested in the venture of one of 
its members, Dr. Lillien J. Martin, Ph.D., a Vassar woman, and 
who has been professor of psychology in Stanford University 

for a number of years. Upon reaching the age of 
Consulting sixty-five she has decided to enter upon an un- 

usual occupation. She has sent out cards to her 
ps friends announcing herself as “Consulting Psy- 
chologist” and has opened an office in San Francisco where 
she will attend to the mental disturbances of people. She ex- 
pects to work with the physicians and they expressed themselves 
as heartily in favor of her cooperation. Two of them offered 
to share their offices with her. “It is really a continuation of 
my former work” she says. “For a long time I have been im- 
pressed by the need in modern life of a confessional conducted 
along scientific lines, and the importance of helping people to a 
knowledge of the psychological laws of their own beings. The 
Journal hopes to print something from Dr. Martin’s own pen re- 
garding her experiences in her new field of work in an early issue 
of a magazine. 
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Ann Arbor Branch, Ann Arbor, Mich—The Ann Arbor 
Branch of Collegiate Alumnae gave its annual tea for the 
Senior girls of the University recently. The attendance of 
college girls was unusually large. 

The Civic Committee of the Branch has recently presented 
to the city council a petition requesting the oiling of the streets 
of Ann Arbor, next summer. In this petition they secured the 
co-operation of several other women’s organizations of the city. 
This committee is also taking as part of its work the education 
of the public in regard to motion pictures. 


Bloomington Branch, Bloomington, Ill—The Bloomington 
Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae brought Miss 
Carolyn A. Wilson to the city for a lecture recently. Miss Wil- 
son has become widely known through her war articles con- 
tributed to the Chicago Tribune. She was in Europe when the 
war broke out as Paris correspondent of the Tribune, and was 
retained to report war news. She was in five of the belligerent 
countries and suffered arrest and imprisonment while in Ger- 
many as a suspected spy in the employ of the French govern- 
ment. Since her return to America she has embodied her ex- 
periences in a talk which illuminates while it entertains. 

Last spring the branch made enough from Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst’s lecture to form the nucleus for a scholarship fund 
which is now increased. This fund is to aid some girl from the 
Bloomington or Normal High schools who desires to take a 
college course but cannot do so without financial assistance. 


California Branch, San Francisco, Calif—On February 
24th California Branch gave its annual reception to the senior 
women of California and Leland Stanford Junior Universities. 
The guests of honor were Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, President 
and Mrs. Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of California, 
President and Mrs. Ray Lyman Wilson of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, and Miss Ege. dean of Mills College. The 
hostesses were the officers and directors of the Branch. 

“The Maker of Dreams,” a one-act play was given and 
there was a program of music by Branch members. 
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Detroit Branch, Detroit, Mich—The Detroit Branch par- 
ticipated in a large mass meeting held recently to consider the 
question of an industrial training home for women prisoners in 
Michigan. Other organizations interested were The Girls’ Pro- 
tective League, the Detroit Business Women’s Club, the 
Twentieth Century Club, and the D. A. R. 

It was argued that it is the state’s duty as it is her economic 
safeguard to give women prisoners a training that will fit them 
for a useful life after they have left the prisons. 

Dr. Mary Thompson Stevens, chairman of the Penology 
Committee of the Detroit Branch is to frame a resolution ex- 
pressing the sentiment of the meeting and this will be sent as 
a follow-up to a bill introduced at Lansing two weeks ago. 


Central Missouri Branch, Columbia, Mo.—The Central 
Missouri Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae has 
a committee on vocational advising, of which Mrs. A. H. R. 
Fairchild is the chairman. This committee conducts a series 
of weekly talks before the Missouri University women on voca- 
tions other than teaching, and its members act as counsellors 
for them. Vocational questionnaire cards have been collected 
from the women to aid in the work. The committee is in 
co-operation with the Kansas City Collegiate Alumnae Voca- 
tional Bureau in the matter of placements. 


Mohawk Valley Branch, Utica, N. Y.—Several lines of 
activity have been started by the Mohawk Valley Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. One is that of “Better 
Films for Young People.” The chairman of the committee in 
charge corresponded with many experiments in this field in 
other cities. It was found that all kinds of organizations were 
concerning themselves with the moving picture problem and 
that all considered it a most important and worthy work for 
us to undertake. Through the National Committee on Films 
for Young People we secured Miss Mary Gray Peck who, on 
Feb. 8th, lectured on this subject before an audience comprising 
representatives of many organizations concerned with social 
betterment throughout the Mohawk Valley. As a result of this 
meeting there will be appointed a local committee to affiliate 
with the National Committee in furthering this work in our 
vicinity. 
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Mohawk Valley branch will continue the prize-speaking 
contest for high school girls inaugurated last year. There will 
also be given for high school girls and preparatory school girls 
a “College Day” reception. This will be held during the college 
spring recess to allow undergraduates to be present and add 
their vivid touches of local color. 

Two of our greater ambitions are as yet unrealized. One 
is a scholarship in some college for a girl from our district; the 
second is a social survey of the city of Utica. But we shall 
achieve them both. 


New Haven Branch, New Haven, Conn.—The New Haven 
branch was entertained at its last meeting by a play of Ludwig 
Fulda’s, “Chums,” which was presented by some of the branch 
members. Our semi-annual plays are among our most cherished 
institutions, and we indulge our generosity by bringing a guest 
or two. “Chums” is a very merry play and was merrily acted, 
but the “feature” of the afternoon was a short address by Mr. 
Pflieger—an appeal for help for the starving children in Bel- 
gium. Mr. Pflieger is a Yale Senior but is a native of Ghent, 
Belgium. One of the members of the A. C. A., who prefers to 
remain anonymous even among the members of the New Haven 
branch, offered to double any sum raised among the rest of 
the members, for this purpose. Many therefore who were not 
prepared to donate cash at the moment, signed slips, mention- 
ing the sums they were able to give. All these pledges are 
not yet in but the total sum collected amounts to $550, 
which means that we shall be able to send more than $1,100 
toward the Belgian Children’s Relief Fund. 


Northfield Branch, Northfield, Minn.—This branch has es- 
tablished a loan scholarship in each of the two colleges of 
Northfield, St. Olaf College and Carleton College. The winner 
of the scholarship in Carleton for the second semester is Miss 
Emily Brown of the senior class. 

At the February meeting of the branch Dr. Clifford Crump 
of the Department of Astronomy of Carleton spoke on educa- 
tion in South America as he saw it during a six months’ visit. 

The effort for better moving pictures, which took much 
time on the part of a branch committee last spring, appears to be 
meeting with success. A group of local business men have ar- 
ranged to use the Auditorium for daily moving picture shows at 
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ten cents. The films are from good companies and the mem- 
bers of the A. C. A. are urged to support the venture. 


Philadelphia Branch, Philadelphia, Pa—The mid-winter 
meeting of the Philadelphia Branch was held in February at 
the College Club. Miss Edith Sheldon gave a report of the 
work of the Volunteer Social Service Committee. Literature 
has been sent to College Club members and others interested 
and a number of volunteers have been given occupation and 
are working well. Several are doing friendly visiting for the 
Society For Organizing Charity, the Social Service Department 
of the University: Hospital, and similar organizations. 

Miss Vida Hunt Francis spoke with great enthusiasm of 
the plans for the Washington Biennial and of the unusual op- 
portunities this meeting offers. A committee was appointed to 
arrange for the entertainment of homeward bound delegates 
passing through Philadelphia. 

The business meeting was followed by a conference on the 
Relation of the Philadelphia Branch to the National Associa- 
tion and to the Local Clubs, led by Miss Beale, Miss Francis 
and Miss Snyder. The Journal serves a real purpose now by 
keeping members in touch with the colleges and work among 
the Branches. 

The Philadelphia Branch is interesting High School girls in 
college work, and encouraging them during the difficult prepara- 
tory period. We are trying also to interest all college women 
near us to impress them with the duty and privileges of mem- 
bership in the Association. 


Pueblo Branch, Pueblo, Colo.—The Pueblo Branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae is only six months old and 
its members are few as yet. Nevertheless there are many col- 
lege women who are eligible in this city and we hope to increase 
our numbers as rapidly as possible. None of our plans has been 
completed, but we have made a beginning in three lines of 
work. The most absorbing one, to which we are giving most 
of our time and energy is vocational guidance, particularly for 
high school girls. The other two lines are better moving pic- 
tures and a scholarship fund, and we hope to report something 
concerning those in the near future. 


San Jose Branch, San Jose, Cal—Although the San Jose 
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branch of the A. C. A. cannot claim the dignity of age, we feel 
that we have made a reasonably good record in the eight years 
of our existence. We are an offspring of the most valued and 
efficient of the California Branches and are indeed proud of 
our kinship to it. Since our organization we have borne full 
share in this community in the human welfare activities that 
are the deep concern of all right thinking people. San Jose is 
situated but a short distance from the University of California 
and is still nearer to Leland Standford Jr. University, so we have 
a membership larger than we could otherwise hope for, having 
over one hundred members, twenty of them associate members. 

One of the worthy accomplishments of our first year was 
the work of a committee under the leadership of Miss Gertrude 
Rowell of the San Jose State Normal faculty, which took the 
initiative in organizing a free clinic for tuberculosis patients in 
San Jose. This clinic was successfully established, has increased 
each year in the scope of its usefulness and is doing splendid 
work through the gratuitous service of some of San Jose’s lead- 
ing physicians. 

Another committee has raised money for a Student Loan 
Fund by means of which a few girls are aided each year over 
times of stress. 

The great exposition of 1915 brought to Santa Clara County 
on account of its proximity to San Francisco, the imperative 
duty of providing protection to the strangers within its gates 
and particularly of safeguarding unprotected girls. A committee 
of this branch took the initiative in this work, and co-operating 
with some of the public spirited people of the county, was re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the very efficient Traveler’s 
Aid Society of Santa Clara County which has become permanent. 

The Social Service committee of this Branch assisted by 
citizens and the city council rendered San Jose and vicinity a 
very distinct service by establishing in the city a hotel for the 
unemployed and a free employment bureau. This is solving 
satisfactorily the tramp problem which is a grave and perplex- 
ing one in California in winter. At the solicitation of the chair- 
man, Miss Clara Smith, who prepared a plan showing the loca- 
tion of the vacant lots in the city, the county Board of Super- 
visors is to put these lots, 2,000 in number, in the hands of the 
unemployed for cultivation. Besides materially improving the 
appearance of the city they will increase the food supply. 
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Another committee of the Branch has aided during the past 
year in a successful campaign for funds for the Belgian Relief 
Commission. More than 2,000 was raised recently for this 
purpose. 


Santa Barbara Branch, Santa Barbara, Calif.—Our last meet- 
ing, held in February, was concerned chiefly with legislative 
affairs. The State Legislature has just met, adjourned and is to 
meet again in March. The bills that are to be voted upon at 
that time were our chief consideration. 

The hearty support of the A. C. A. was given to the bills 
referring to Community Property, Institution for Feeble-Minded, 
Women Eligible for Jury Service, Child Labor, Normal School, 
and Junior College. The last two are of especial interest to 
our Branch since we have both of those institutions in our com- 
munity. 

One of the events sponsored by the A. C. A. in the last two 
years has been the Better Babies Week. This year it is proposed 
to hold a “Know Your Own Town Week.” 


Spokane Branch, Spokane, Wash.—When it was suggested 


that the A. C. A. give a tea for the High School girls of the 
two senior classes of the year, the plan was received with enthus- 
iasm. In addition to the wish to show the girls this attention 
in honor of their graduation, was the desire to interest them in 
college affairs and perhaps cause some wavering inclination to 
decide on a college course. 

During the afternoon several talks were given by repre- 
sentative members of A. C. A. on the relation of college train- 
ing to the home, to business and professional life, and to so- 
ciety at large. It is expected that the senior tea will become 
an annual event. 

This branch has two loans in constant use, one of seventy- 
five dollars, and one of one hundred dollars. One year a loan 
is sent to a senior girl at Washington University, the next year 
one goes to Washington State College. The loans run for two 
years, without interest. 


Seattle Branch, Seattle, Wash.—The Seattle Branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae is affiliated with the Central 
Council of Social Agencies, an organization which acts as a 
clearing house for the various social and philanthropic organiza- 
tions of the city. 
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The council is composed of two delegates from each of 
fifty-one associated societies. These societies include all the 
important forces for uplift in the city without respect to creed. 
The membership of the present executive board will illustrate 
how liberally the term “social uplift” has been interpreted here. 
Upon the board are representatives of the City Council, City 
Board of Health, University of Washington, King County Medi- 
cal Society, City School Board, City Park Board, the Council 
of Jewish Women, the Anti-Tuberculosis League, the Com- 
mercial Club, the Women’s Federated Clubs, a priest, an ortho- 
dox minister, and a rabbi. 

Educational problems are coming up more and more fre- 
quently for discussion and the Seattle Branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae feels that representation in the coun- 
cil very properly belongs to the Branch’s activities. 


NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


Barnard College.—A gift of $5,000 for a “Health Fund” has 
been accepted by the trustees from an anonymous donor. The 
income of this fund is to be used for promoting the physical 
health of the students and officers of the college—for example, 
to provide rest and country air in emergencies for those in need 
of them and for similar purposes. 

With additional funds accruing to the college from the 
estate of the late Joseph Pulitzer the trustees have’ established 
several new scholarships for next year. These include one $300 
residence scholarship, two tuition scholarships of $200 and 32 
supplementary scholarships of $50. The total income from the 
Pulitzer scholarship funds at the disposal of the college next 
year will amount to about $7,750. The most important of the 
scholarships supported thereby are the Lucille Pulitzer Resi- 
dence Scholarships, four of $600 a year and two of $300 a year 
each, which are awarded to entering freshmen, not residents of 
New York City or its vicinity, on the merits of the June entrance 
examinations and on the candidates’ general character and 
personality. 

At the January meeting of the Barnard College faculty it 
was decided that the entrance examinations in Greek and Latin 
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should after July, 1919, be wholly at sight. This will do away 
with the examination on certain prescribed texts which is at 
present combined with the sight translation. The faculty also 
voted to allow, beginning in July, 1918, certain substitutions for 
the present history requirements. Modern European history 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century may be offered in- 
stead of the mediaeval and modern history given in examina- 
tions now; the history of modern England and the British Em- 
pire from the beginning of the sixteenth century may be offered 
instead of general English history; United States history since 
the Revolution and American government may be offered in- 
stead of general American history and civil government. 


University of Boston.—Dr. Mary A. Emerson, of the De- 
partment of English in the College of Liberal Arts, has been 
elected Literary Director of the Play-Writers’ Club in Boston. 
This club is an influential and active body. It has presented 
several plays, elaborately mounted, and written by members 
of the club. 

Miss Jennie Shaine, who was graduated last June from the 


Boston University Law School, has passed the State examina- 
tions for admission to the Massachusetts Bar. As she did not be- 
come of age until September, she was forced to postpone the Bar 
examinations until December. She is one of three women among 
the ninety-two successful applicants for admission to the Bar 
in March. 

The second meeting of the Intercollegiate Club of Fitch- 
burg was held Saturday afternoon, February 3rd, at the home 
of Mrs. Leon Drury, Fitchburg, Mass. The meeting was at- 
tended by a large number of women of Fitchburg and the 
immediate vicinity. Fourteen colleges for women were repre- 
sented, including Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, Boston 
University, Colby and Middlebury. The Intercollegiate Club 
of Fitchburg was organized last November, largely through the 
efforts of Miss Alice Fuller, for the purpose of creating a social 
and sympathetic spirit among college women of Fitchburg and 
vicinity. All college women who are graduates, and who have 
been out of college three or more years, are eligible to member- 
ship. In recognition of Miss Fuller’s work in bringing about 
the organization of the club, she was elected president for the 
ensuing year. 
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Brown University—The Celebration of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the Founding of the Women’s College, which 
was to be given in May of this year, has been given up on ac- 
count of the possibility of war. The committee in charge 
of the plans felt that a celebration in time of war would 
be very inappropriate, and that in view of the present unsettled 
condition of national affairs it was best to abandon the plans 
for this spring. If circumstances permit, the celebration may be 
given next year. 

The administration and students at the college are very 
proud of the work which the College Forum is doing. This is 
a student organization established for the purpose of promoting 
interest in topics of the day. It aims to encourage discussion, 
to teach the girls to think quickly and clearly, and to formulate 
their ideas; also to keep the students posted on current move- 
ments in politics, social service, art and literature. At present 
the Rhode Island legislature is in session, and the Forum is fol- 
lowing its procedure day by day, giving special attention to 
three bills—namely, the bills on housing, on the restriction of 
night work for women, and on widows’ pensions. The com- 
mittee intends to have members of the legislature or people in- 


terested in the bills come and speak for and against them. 
Pes 


Carleton College.—The new women’s dormitory now being 
erected on the campus will accommodate about sixty-five 
women. It is to be most completely equipped. One of its at- 
tractive features is a recreation-room containing a small but 
complete stage for amateur theatricals. 

At the opening of this semester a new plan for church at- 
tendance was introduced. Each student is asked to indicate 
whether he will go to morning service at one of the Northfield 
churches or to the college vesper service, and he is expected to 
attend the service of his choice every week. The attendance 
is taken by monitors. 


University of Chicago.—The total registrations for the win- 
ter quarter at the University of Chicago show an increase over 
the attendance for the corresponding quarter a year ago. The 
registration in the quadrangles (exclusive of duplications) is 
3,586, and the total registration for University College, down 
town, is 1,310, making a grand total for the winter quarter, 
1917, of 4,896. 

Miss Jeanette Bates, Ph.B., 04, has been appointed assist- 
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ant attorney-general for the State of Illinois. Her special work 
will be the prosecution of factory law violation,—a fitting field 
of legal practice for a woman to enter. 

Under the auspices of the Woman’s Administrative Coun-. 
cil, an Exhibit of the National Child Labor Committee was 
held recently. 

Miss Helen Roxana Olson, of Chicago, who is to take her 
bachelor’s degree in June, 1917, has been announced as the 
winner of the second prize of fifty dollars offered by the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council for an essay on “Our American 
Merchant Marine.” 


Cornell University.—The time for the nomination of alumni 
trustees for Cornell University is approaching and there is some 
question whether the women graduates will be able to hold their 
present representation in the Board. They are represented by 
one of their number. She is one of the ten members of the board 
who are elected by the Alumni and her term of office will expire 
in June. There are about two thousand women graduates, 
which is about one-tenth of the whole number of electors; and 
they are justly entitled to representation by one member. They 
have had such representation since 1899 except during a period 
from 1909 to 1912; but they have obtained it by making their 
plea for representation an issue in the trustee elections. About 
once in five years they have had to submit their petition for a 
representative to the votes of the Alumni in an election where 
the demonstration made by the partisans of rival candidates has 
often prevented its being heard. It is the prevailing opinion 
among those interested who have considered the matter care- 
fully that this question of right to representation should be lifted 
out of the Alumni Trustee campaigns. This can be done by 
simply establishing the right. When this is done a woman can 
run for election as a Cornellian and not primarily as a woman. 
The University has now an Adviser of Women who is a mem- 
ber of the University Faculty. A women ought now to have the 
right to membership in the Board of Trustees. In the election 
this spring the Alumni can by their votes assure the women 
graduates their quota of representation and it is hoped they will 
do so. 


Elmira College Notes.—A beautiful memorial window is 
to be placed in Alumnae Hall in memory of the late Mrs. 
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Howard Elmer of Waverly, N. Y., a member of the class of 
1859, the first class to be graduated from Elmira. She was 
the first alumna to be made a trustee of the College. The win- 
dow will be a remarkable piece of art. The subject is a Greek 
figure symbolizing Alma Mater, sitting in a chair of classical 
design. At her right, a Freshman is kneeling and receiving 
at her hand the lamp of knowledge. At her left a young woman 
is kneeling as a Senior, holding a diploma in her hand, tied 
with purple, and receiving a laurel wreath. In the back ground 
are the hills surrounding Elmira, with the Chemung River 
flowing along and a beautiful mountain and cloud effect above. 
About the border are small symbols representing Literature, 
Music, Art, Science, and Religion, and above the whole picture 
in the transom is a medallion seal of the College. 

It is expected that the new Fassett commons will be used 
on Easter Sunday. The building has been equipped with all 
modern machinery and appointments, and promises to be one 
of the most up-to-date College refectories in the country. 

The Secretarial and Domestic Science Courses are being 
much strengthened by the addition of new professors and the 
enrichment of the curricula. 

The number of students taking Spanish has doubled within 
the last year. 


Goucher College.—The important events for February were 
those connected with the first meeting of the new Alumnae 
Council of the Alumnae Association of Goucher College held 
from the eighth to the tenth. The Council consists of the 
president and dean, ex officio; three members of the faculty, 
the president, recording secretary and treasurer of the Alumnae 
Association; four chairmen of committees, three alumnae trus- 
tees, the alumnae editor of the college publications, eight coun- 
cillors from the various chapters of the Alumnae Association, 
and three sectional representatives. ‘These were entertained by 
President and Mrs. Guth at a reception to which other guests 
were bidden. Some of the speakers were President Guth, Dean 
Lord, Dr. Blachly, Theo. Jacobs and Carolyn Montgomery ~ 
Sanders. In addition to reports from several alumnae com- 
mittees, the president of the Student Organization explained 
the working of the organization and the president of the Senior 
Class explained the new “point system” for extra curricular 
activities. Two plays were presented by the Baltimore Chapter, 
the proceeds to be devoted to the College Library Fund. 
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At the last meeting of the Classical Club of Goucher two 
original Latin plays composed by freshmen were presented. 


Grinnell College.—In January, Grinnell College opened the 
New Recitation Hall which has been under process of con- 
struction for the past year. Financed at the outset by the 
Graduate Council of the Alumni, this building is a notable monu- 
ment to the loyalty of the Alumni as a whole and to their con- 
tinued devotion to the interests of the College. One of the 
older buildings on the Campus, erected immediately after the 
Cyclone of 1882, was the gift of the Alumni of that day and is 
still known as Alumni Hall. The new building will be known 
as Alumni Recitation Hall and will furnish several offices and 
recitation rooms for all the non-laboratory subjects. In addi- 
tion there is an auditorium with a seating capacity of over four 
hundred. 

The Fifth Annual Fellowship Conference was held at the 
College on February 4-9. This Conference brings to Grinnell 
ministers and representatives of the various Congregational 
Churches of Iowa. The central feature of the Conference each 
year is the series of lectures given on the Gates Memorial 
Foundation. These, according to the purpose of the Founda- 
tion, are always on some social subject. This year they were 
given by Professor George Albert Coe of Union Seminary and 
Dr. Herring, Secretary of the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches. The presence in Grinnell at this time of the 
Harvard Exchange Professor, James Hardy Ropes, added great- 
ly to the interest of the Conference. 


Mount Holyoke College.—Several changes in the Faculty 
occurred with the opening of the second semester, February 
5th. Miss Margaret Loomis Stecker, instructor in the depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology since 1911, has resigned in 
order to accept a position with the American Institute of Social 
Service in New York City. Miss Stecker’s work will be carried 
on by Miss Ethel Barbara Dietrich, a Vassar graduate in the 
class of 1913, who has received her Master’s Degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. The course in Sociology will be given 
by Mrs. Frances Fenton Bernard, formerly instructor at Mount 
Holyoke. 

Rear-Admiral Robert E. Peary recently addressed the 
students of Holyoke on “The North Pole.” The lecture was 
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illustrated with many lantern slides and was intensely inter- 
esting. 

In a recent issue of the Boston Transcript Edward J. O’Brien 
has included in the Roll of Honor “The Sun Chaser,” a story 
by Miss Jeannette Marks, Lecturer in Nineteenth Century 
Poetry. The story is double-starred as one of the twenty stories 
of special excellence which are to be reprinted in “The Best 
Short Stories of 1916” by Mr. O’Brien. Miss Marks’ poem, 
“Beside the Way” appeared in a recent issue of “The Outlook.” 

The third annual meeting of the Graduate Council of 
Mount Holyoke College was held at the College February 16 
and 17. ‘I'wo questions of particular importance which were 
considered were the financing of the Council and the proposed 
publication of an Alumnae Quarterly. 

An open meeting of the Council took the form of an alumnae 
rally, at which the following alumnae, who are doing success- 
ful work in some professional or business enterprise, were the 
speakers: Miss Eleanor Oliver, LL.D., 1904, member of the 
law firm of Codding and Oliver, Elizabeth, New Jersey; Miss 
Mabel Easton, 1907, social worker, Lockport, New York; Miss 
Emily Burt, 1909, editor of the children’s department of The 
Woman’s Home Companion, New York City; Miss Eunice L. 
Crane, 1911, United States Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C.; Esther Loring Richards, M.D., 1910, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland; Miss Katharine DeWitt, 1887, 
secretary of the American Nurses Association. 


State University of Illinois—The vocational conference at 
the university was very successful. Dr. Rachel Yarros of Hull 
House, Chicago, was secured for a talk on Social Hygiene, and 
the general opinion was that it was the most absolutely satis- 
factory discussion of the subject ever heard here. 

The University is following the lead of Wisconsin, Smith 
and Wellesley in an attempt to secure better housing for the 
women students. The first practicable experiment in the new 
movement is the Woman’s League Cottage, a co-operative home 
opened the first of February. It is backed financially by the 
Woman’s League and the management is to be in the hands 
of a committee headed by Dean Fanny C. Gates. The girls are 
to do their own buying, cook their own food and take care of 
the house. This cottage is the first of a series of co-operative 
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houses. If it proves successful probably three others will be 
opened in the fall. 

A new residence hall for women, the gift of the State 
Legislature will be ready for occupancy in September. 


University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.—Miss Ella Victoria 
Dobbs, an alumna of Missouri University and a member of the 
faculty of the School of Education, was one of the lecturers 
at the Southern California Teachers’ Association. A book by 
Miss Dobbs, “Illustrative Handwork” will soon be issued by 
the Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Mary V. Dover of the Department of Chemistry, has, 
in collaboration with Dr. J. W. Marden, published a number 
of studies in recent issues of the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry and the Journal of the American Chemi- 
cal Society. 

The Collegiate Alumnae assumed part of the financial re- 
sponsibility of bringing the Portmanteau Theatre to Columbia 
on February 16. ‘The situation of Columbia makes it suffer 
from a dearth of worthy dramatic entertainments, and the Cen- 
tral Missouri Branch is this year interesting itself in efforts to 
bring artistic professional productions here. At the same time 
it is trying to encourage sincere and artistic amateur work in 
our midst. 


University of Nebraska.—A new course entitled Psychology 
and Efficiency will be offered in the philosophy department this 
semester. It is intended to be of use to those who do not expect 
to teach, but who are entering such professions as law, ministry, 
medicine, journalism and social service. It will also deal with 
the psychology of buying and selling, and the estimating of 
the efficiency of the individual workman. 

Dr. George E. Howard, head of the department of political 
science, has given his private library, valued at $7,000, and con- 
taining between three and four thousand volumes, mostly on 
history and sociology, to the University. Dr. Howard came 
to the University in 1878. He tendered his resignation recently 
in order to devote more time to research work, but the Regents 
appreciating the value of his services, refused to accept his 
resignation. He will therefore devote one semester to teaching, 
the other to research. 

An article recently written by Dr. Margaret Hannah, in- 
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structor in botany, on A Complete Study of Epigyny in Certain 
Flowering Plants has been published by the American Micro- 
scopic Society. 


Ohio State University —With facts and figures to back up 
their arguments for a Woman’s Building, the women of the Ohio 
State University have started a state-wide campaign to bring 
pressure to bear on the legislature for a $250,000 appropriation 
to defray the expenses of such a structure. A pamphlet embody- 
ing the reasons why the legislature should make the appropria- 
tion is being distributed among legislators and prominent citi- 
zens all over the state. It is pointed out that there are 1,270 
women in the University; that there is no place on the campus 
where they can get meals; that at present there is no social 
centre for women; that the present gymnasium is inadequate 
for their needs; and that these conditions are keeping women 
away from the University. 

The movement which is entirely a student affair, originated 
with the women students and the greater part of the work will 
fall on them. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—Two courses of interest to 
women have been introduced this semester. They are given by 
the Dean of Women, Mrs. Kathryn S. McLean, of the Depart- 
ment of Education. One is Vocational Education for Women, 
the other a Survey of the Education and Position of Women. 
The large enrollment in each class testifies to the need of such 
courses. 

Over two thousand dollars has been contributed by the 
Y. M. C. and Y. W. C. Associations to the Prison Fund in Eu- 
rope. 


Radcliffe—The Radcliffe Bureau of Occupations is holding 
monthly conferences. In December Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince 
of the School of Salesmanship discussed the place of the educa- 
tional director in the department store. In January, Mrs. Tead, 
sucial worker in the Prince School, Boston, spoke on social 
work in the public schools. In March, Dr. Welch will tell of 
American Women in Science. Conferences have also been 
planned on occupations connected with the stage, art museum 
work, and either interior decoration or landscape gardening, and 
newspaper work. 
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The 47 Workshop has given two performances this year. 
The first was a memorial to Dean Mary Coes, “Will o’ the 
Wisp,” by Doris Halman, and “The Colonel’s Comuppence,” by 
Katharine Clugston, were presented. The second, a memorial 
to Thornton M. Ware, was “Eyvind of the Hills,” by Johann 
Sigurjonsson, a modern Icelandic play on a semi-historical char- 
acter, which has been acted before in Scandinavia and in Ger- 
many, but not in America. The Workshop was assisted in the 
production by Dr. Hermansson of Cornell University and Mr. 
W.S. C. Russell of Springfield, who gave advice as to Icelandic 
manners and dress. The Workshop is a laboratory theatre, 
maintained through the generosity of persons interested in the 
drama, where plays written in Professor Baker’s courses, and 
sometimes other plays unlikely to be produced elsewhere, are 
given a private performance. before a selected audience of in- 
vited guests by a permanent company of excellent amateurs 
under the personal direction of Professor Baker. 


Swarthmore College.—Swarthmore College has been given 
$125,000 by the General Education Board; conditioned upon the 


raising of $750,000, by the College. Cornell College, Iowa, and 
Depauw University are the other recipients of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
generous gifts to education. 

Of the $725,000 provisional fund necessary, Swarthmore al- 
ready has $585,000 subscribed in advance in a campaign to raise 
its endowment. Fifty thousand of the sum hitherto subscribed 
was given for the specific purpose of aiding in the erection of 
a new dormitory for women. 

Swarthmore College has decided to retain its annual Sopho- 
more Show. This decision was made after the discussion of 
the show by the faculty committee. Dr. Maude Bassett Gor- 
ham, championed the show as a means of creating a love of the 
theatre and the play. The loss of time for rehearsals had been 
the serious objection. The production this year was Percy 
Mackaye’s, “A Thousand Years Ago.” 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. The 
income of the Ellen H. Richards Research Fund is used for 
research work on problems involving the applications of Chem- 
istry to the wide field of sanitation. Applications will be re- 
ceived for three classes of appointments, two of which are 
presented here: 
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(a) As a research assistant who shall give entire time to 
the research work. The compensation varies from $60 to $75 
per month, depending on the training and experience of the ap- 
plicant. In general, appointments are made for the entire In- 
stitute year. 

(c) As a half-time research assistant, the other half being 
available for study in courses offered by the Institute for which 
the assistant has had the required preparation, as shown in the 
Catalogue. No charge is made to such assistants for tuition 
fees, but under this arrangement it is not possible to obtain an 
advanced degree in one year. ‘The compensation is one-haif 
that of a full research assistant. 

Applications for appointments under (a) and (c) must be 
made before April 1 to the Department of Chemistry. 


Trinity Coliege, Washington, D. C.—Among recent enter- 
tainments at Trinity were the following: Professor Van Hulstyn, 
head of the violin department of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, accompanied by Mr. Thatcher, also of the 
Conservatory faculty, gave a very interesting recital under the 
auspices of the Auxiliary Board of Regents of Trinity College 
for the benefit of the Anna Hanson Dorsey Scholarship fund. 
Mr. Joyce Kilmer gave a reading from his poems to the stu- 
dents of the College. On January the tenth, Dr. E. D. Hardy, 
Superintendent of the Washington Filtration Plant gave an illus- 
trated lecture on Washington’s water supply. The lecture was 
given under the patronage of the members of the chemical so- 
ciety. Glacier National Park was described in a lecture illus- 
trated by motion pictures, by Mr. Lawrence D. Ketchell. Many 
quaint and amusing anecdotes of the Blackfoot Indians were 
told by the lecturer. 

‘The swimming pool was officially opened on January the 
nineteenth. The building, which forms the first part of the 
new gymnasium to be erected later, is constructed of Port 
Deposit granite trimmed with Indiana limestone; it is 143 feet 
long and 55 feet wide. The pool is finished with white enamel 
brick tile and is well lighted by a large skylight covering almost 
the entire pool. The marble showers, the floors of white ter- 
razzo, the green enamel finish cf the lockers, the manicuring 
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parlors, the solarium with French casement windows combine 
to make the building a place of beauty and a source of joy and 
of healthful exercise to the students. The building is largely 
the gift of the Alumnae and friends of the College. 

The Washington Chapter of the Alumnae Association of 
Trinity College gave its third annual dance at Rauscher’s on 
February the fifteenth. The dance which was for the benefit 
of the Gymnasium Fund was very materially aided by the co- 
operation of the Trinity students. 


University of Washington.—Upon receiving the news of the 
break with Germany the women of the University of Washing- 
ton organized five classes in Red Cross training, to lead to a 
certificate as nurse’s aide in the event of war. 

A canneries convention to which all the fruit canners of the 
state were invited was held on the university campus, February 
8,9 and 10. Addresses were given by the leading canners of the 
state. 

Statistics from the recorder’s office show that of the 1,477 
women enrolled last semester, practically one-half were regis- 
tered in professional courses. Home economics leads with 220 
students, education has 151, music 120, journalism 57, and the 
library course is exclusively feminine with 75. Law claims 
eight women, premedic tne and pharmacy twelve. 


University of Wisconsin—The Home Economics Depart- 
ment took advantage of vacant class-rooms and laboratories 
during the period between semesters and offered a short course 
to housekeepers. Women from various parts of the state—from 
farms and from city homes—became ardent students in cooking 
and sewing and attended faithfully the lectures given on keeping 
budgets, on caring for children, and on most of the problems 
that the home-maker has to solve. After these classes were 
over, the physical education department offered a recreation 
hour. 

Next summer during the summer session at the University, 
Mrs. Mathews, our Dean of Women, expects to give a course 
for Deans of Women. Only women now holding positions as 
Deans or engaged to hold such positions next fall are eligible 
for the course. The work will be based partly on Mrs. Mathew’s 
book, “The Dean of Women,” but will cover also some fields 
not touched on there. 
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BUREAUS OF OCCUPATIONS 


Vou. III 


BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS FOR 
TRAINED WOMEN 


302 S. 13th Street, Philadelphia 


THEODORA S. BUTCHER, MANACER 


The conferences on professional op- 
portunities for women are proving in- 
creasingly popular. Fully four hundred 
people were present at the February 
conference on Journalism and Publish- 
ing House Work. Mrs. Edna Woolman 
Chase, editor of Vogue, gave a very 
charming talk on the qualities neces- 
sary to a fashion editor. “Women’s 
magazines are looking for a combination 
of brains and taste,” she said. Miss 
Elizabeth Cutting of the North Ameri- 
can Review analyzed the requisites for 
the successful woman magazine editor; 
Miss Ernestine Evans of the New York 
Evening Post talked of the changed at- 
titude toward the woman reporter: 
“Years ago women reporters were al- 
ways looked upon by editors as ‘sob 
sisters,’ and relied upon for emotional 
work only. Now, women are sent out 
on all kinds of jobs, even to politics, 
but they still are expected to write from 
the woman’s point of view, whatever 
that may be.” Miss Adelaide Neall, 
graduate of Bryn Mawr and now an 
associate editor of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, gave an excellent and in- 
structive address on manuscript and 
proof-reading. The talks were illumi- 
nating to the many college students in 
the audience. 

These conferences are proving a de- 
cided help in stirring up interest in 
the high school senior just preparing 
to enter college, and causing her to 
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think to some purpose. As Miss Ben- 
nett pointed out in the December num- 
ber of the Journal, one of our big 
problems is the college girl who is 
“eager and anxious but not especially 
trained, who has, in fact, never thought 
out what field she is fitted to enter.” 
The high school girl who is perhaps 
never going to college but is planning 
to enter the business world after only 
a year or two of additional training 
along some technical line, is another 
person we are desirous of reaching. 
Miss Puncheon, principal of the Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls, who 
presided at the January meeting on 
“Business,” had the senior English class 
of her school attend and afterwards 
write themes on the talks. Many of 
those present at both conferences have 
been high school teachers and will un- 
doubtedly help in the good work. 

The next conference “Arts and Handi- 
crafts” will be held at the Plastic Club, 
247 S. Camac Street, on Thursday, 
March 8th. “The Drama” will be the 
subject of the April 12th meeting. 

The following figures show the work 
of the placement department of the 
Bureau in 1916: For the year ending 
December 31, 1916 the employers’ calls 
received were 981 as compared with 
690 in 1915. The calls filled were 453 
as compared with 354 last year. In 1916, 
1,052 applicants registered for work, 
and there were 631 in 1915. This in- 
crease in the number of registrations 
may be partly accounted for by a greater 
striving after better paid positions and 
also by the fact that the state law pro- 
hibits any registration deposit. People, 
even while holding other positions, feel 
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free to leave their names with us in 
the hope of better opportunities. 


CHICAGO COLLEGIATE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


i 
Room 1002 Stevens Building, 16 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


The unprecedented increase in busi- 
ness during the last year has extended 
to this Bureau and we can record Jan- 
uary as our highwater mark in num- 
ber of calls, placements, and receipts. 
There has been great variety in the 
kind of calls. Employers have asked 
for laboratory technicians and chemists, 
advertising and research workers, pen 
and ink fashion artists, translators, in- 
dexers and investigators. We have sent 
an editor and editorial assistant to Ohio; 
have furnished two space-writers in 
Chicago for the same publishing firm; 
a county agent to New York, an in- 
stitutional manager for a sanitarium in 
Wisconsin, an office assistant in Grin- 
nell College, Iowa, and a bookkeeper for 
a manual training school for boys in 
Illinois. The Allied Bazaar called for 
several temporary executives and assist- 
ants. 

It is gratifying to deduce from a study 
of the receipts in commissions that 
many of our candidates stay permanent- 
ly in positions with increases in salary 
and responsibility. We often encour- 
age candidates, however, to take tem- 
porary openings, as we find more and 
more that such opportunities may lead 
to permanent positions, and in any case 
give a certain mental flexibility and 
adaptability which are very valuable in 
this day of constant adjustment. 

The Manager has given her annual 
talk to the secretarial class at the Col- 
lege of Commerce and Administration 
of the University of Chicago, has spoken 
at the vocational conferences at the 
University of Iilinois and James Milli- 
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ken University, has spoken and held 
individual conferences for the first time 
at Bradley Polytechnic Institute and 
Ripon College, has addressed twice a 
group of townspeople, farmers and 
teachers at the annual Hesperia, Michi- 
gan, conference, and goes to Colorado 
the last of February where she will 
address groups at the University of 
Colorado, Denver University, Colorado 
College and State Teachers College, and 
will visit the local Collegiate Alumnae 
Associations in the interests of voca- 
tional problems and the formation of a 
vocational bureau in Denver. 


COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 
PATIONS 


209 Congress Building, Detroit 
MARY J. MALCOMSEN, MANAGER 


The Manager spoke at the Vocational 
Conference at Albion this month and 
met appointments for vocational coun- 
seling at the University of Michigan 
and at the local Y. W. C. A., where 
a noon talk was given to the young 
women. 

The Bureau is now occupying new 
quarters at 209 Congress Bidg. That 
is in the heart of the downtown busi- 
ness district, which is convenient in 
many ways. This also gives us better 
telephone service since the Bureau is 
no longer sub-letting. 

A report, which includes a brief sum- 
mary of the work of the Bureau, and 
gives what it plans for the future, has 
just been published. It is planned to 
use this in a membership campaign 
which is to be started soon. The small 
beginnings which have been made 
toward this end have been quite suc- 
cessful and we hope soon to see the 
Bureau thriving as to finances as well 
as in business. 
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COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL BU- 
REAU 


510 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Under the auspices of the College 
Club of Pittsburgh) 


ESTHER M. SMITH, MANAGER 


The Pittsburgh Bureau is glad to re- 
port an increase in the working force 
of the Office. At the last meeting of 
the Board of Directors it was decided 
to engage not only a stenographer but 
a publicity secretary as well. The pub- 
licity work will be more or less of an 
experiment and may be but a tempo- 
rary arrangement. 

The College Club has again asked 
its members for. subscriptions this 
year, an appeal that met with hearty 
response. It is hoped that the College 
groups also will give financial support 
to the work of the Bureau. 

The placement work has been going 
on as usual, but a decided need of 
trained college women with experience 
has been felt. 

A full-page illustrated article in one 
of the Pittsburgh Sunday papers has 
brought the Bureau before the public 
again and is bringing good results. 
This publicity and the work of our new 
secretary is coming at a most oppor- 
tune time, as an Employers’ Associa- 
tion has just opened its office to place 
applicants without commission fees. 
Just what work that association will 
eventually do cannot be estimated now, 
but it would seem that they will have 
most to do with the laboring classes, 
and will reach applicants who are now 
registered with the State and Federal 
Bureaus. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF 
OCCUPATIONS 
130 East 22d St., New York City 
FRANCES CUMMINGS, MANAGER 


In the Department for Social Work- 
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ers there have been noted during the 
last few months certain interesting ex- 
tensions of the field. One of these has 
been in calls from employment or serv- 
ice departments of manufacturing com- 
panics. A typical letter from such a 
department says that a person is wanted 
who can study the employee and the 
opportunities oi the factory, with a 
view to putting the employee into posi- 
tion where he will have the best chance 
for making good and rising; for be- 
ing of most service to the factory and 
to himself. Some of our registrants 
are enthusiastic in work of this kind, 
feeling it to be a significant entry of 
the idea of human values into the ma- 
chinery of efficiency. 

For many months there has been in 
the Department for Social Workers a 
much larger number of positions regis- 
tered than could be filled. This as has 
been noted in a recent issue of the 
Bulletin, is interestingly in line with 
the state of the labor market. There 
has been a tendency toward higher 
salaries, especially in organizations of 
the highest standing, though by no 
means as universal as it should be to 
accord with the Jack’s bean-stalk of 
the cost of living. 

We can imagine two queries immedi- 
ately arising. Why should there be 
more positions than workers, when we 
all know so many nice, kind women and 
well-intentioned men eager to secure 
positions in social work? And why, 
when the demand so greatly exceeds the 
supply, should not salaries rise accord- 
ingly? 

These questions seem to lead us back 
to the same root-trouble—the lack as 
yet of recognized professional standards. 

Standards are forming. It only needs 
acquaintance with the calls coming in 
to the Bureau from associations, firms, 
or individuals to realize this keenly. 
We are asked for men and women of 
solid education, of special training for 
social or civic work, and often, besides 
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this, for successful expericnce in some 
special field. Those who wish to enter 
the field of social work must recognize 
this. With all the meagerness of the 
supply, those registering positions are 
insisting that they wish only well- 
equipped workers. 

And as to the slowness in the rise 
of salaries, it seems to be at least partly 
accounted for by the same slowness in 
the emergence of professional standards. 
Intelligent directors, responsible for the 
efficiency of their organizations, see 
clearly that they need trained workers. 
Yet with the general public there often 
lingers the feeling that the “good- 
hearted person” may be quite able to do 
the work. Low salaries and the fre- 
quent prejudice against the “uplifter” 
are natural concomitants of such ideas. 

As Bureaus of Occupations we are, 
of course, keen for standards of work, 
of training, and of salaries. In social 
work, as in all professions, personality 
is an important factor. In social work, 
as in teaching or in medicine, it is but 
one factor, however. 

We are trying hard to find the 
equipped workers and urging those plan- 
ning to take up social work to get 
sound-training. It is the kindly-wise 
specialist that is wanted. Social work 
is one of the most interesting profes- 
sions on the horizon. It promises to 
be of increasing dignity. It has high 
human value. For the equipped worker 
it is offering wholesome and increas- 
ing opportunity. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 


264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Appointment Bureau 
FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 


Dr. Elizabeth Kemper Adams, who 
was formerly professor of Education 
at Smith College and chairman of the 
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A. C. A. Committee on Vocational 
Opportunities, is this year a member 
of the staff of the Appointment Bu- 
reau, and is collecting material for a 
book on “The Trained Woman at 
Work,” to take the place of the pioneer 
volume issued by the Appointment Bu- 
reau of the Union in 1910, entitled 
“Vocations for the Trained Woman,” 
Volume I, which is now out of print. 

The whole movement in the interests 
of the better vocational adjustment of 
women has advanced so rapidly since 
1910, that the original volume is obso- 
lete in both materials and methods. Dr. 
Adams plans to make the scope of the 
new book country-wide and to enlist 
the co-operation, in collecting data, of 
the various Bureaus of Occupation and 
of other organizations. She is working 
in close co-operation with Miss Emma 
P. Hirth, whose interesting plans for 
a clearing-house of information about 
vocations under the auspices of the In- 
tercollegiate Bureau were outlined in 
the January News Notes. More de- 
tailed information about both under- 
takings and their relations to each other 
and to other organizations will be pre- 
sented in later issues. 

At a Massachusetts state conference 
for high school principals to be held 
March 15-16 at Harvard University, 
Miss Florence Jackson will speak on the 
subject of vocational guidance. 

Not long ago the Department of the 
Interior published a list, brought up- 
to-date, of books and articles on Vo- 
cational Guidance. Many of the works 
referred to were already on the shelves 
of the Union Library. Such others as 
were not obtainable on anplication have 
now been added to the Union Library 
through the generosity of a member of 
the Vocational Committee of the Bos- 
ton Branch. 

The increasing interest of high schools 
in the subject of vocations for women 
is shown by the repeated calls for 
speakers. 
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For the Vocational Conference at 
Wheaton College in February, the Ap- 
peintment Bureau prepared a small ex- 
hibit suggestive of its work in counsel- 
ing and placement which it sent down, 
together with a set of books on voca- 
tional subjects published by the Union. 

Applications are now coming in to 
the Bureau from applicants for the 
full-year course in Vocational Guid- 
ance offered by the Union for next year. 
This will include educational, industrial 
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and social investigation, statistics, ap- 
plied psychology and industrial relations 
of minors. A large part of the course 
will be devoted to a study of methods 
in vogue in the United States and in 
Europe, to lectures and discussion upon 
the theories of vocational guidance, to 
observation and practice in commercial 
and charitable employment agencies and 
in vocational bureaus, and to observa- 
tion and practical experience in selected 
industries. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN CIVIL SERVICE 


1. Asst. OPHTHALMOLOGIST, BoARD oF EpucatTion, Newark, N. J. 
Assistant Ophthalmologists in the employ of the Board of 
Education of the City of Newark, are assigned to assist in the 
examination and treatment of pupils in the Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Clinics of the Department. 
They are appointed at an initial salary of $900, which is the 
maximum salary of this position. 


Examinations for this position are held by the New Jersey 
State Civil Service Commission of Trenton, from time to time as 
the needs of the service may require. 

2. DieTITIAN, JERSEY City HospitTat, Jersey City, N. J. 
The Dietitian of the Jersey City Hospital is in complete 


charge of the Dietary Department of that Institution. She is 
appointed at an initial salary of $1,200 and advances in her com- 
pensation are dependent upon her success in her work. 

Examinations for this position are held by the New Jersey 
State Civil Service Commission of Trenton. 

3. Puay Grounp Instructor, Dept. oF Parks, Jersey City, N. J. 

The City of Jersey City, employs seven Play-Ground In- 
structors throughout the year and fifteen additional instructors dur- 
ing the summer months. 

These instructors must be capable of teaching basket weav- 
ing, dress-making, millinery, needle-work, folk dances, gymnastics, 
etc. They should also be skilled in first aid to the injured. The 
salary is $2.00 per day. 

Examinations for this position are held by the New Jersey 
State Civil Service Commission of Trenton, and many ap- 
pointments are made annually from the eligible list. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTES 


It ts intended to notice in this department books and other publi- 
cations of educational and social interest, preference being given to 
those by members of the A.C. A. Copies should be sent immediately 
upon issue to the offices of THE JOURNAL, 934 Stewart Ave., 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
ARMENIAN PoEMS 


Translated by Alice Stone Black- 
well, general member of the A.C.A. 
Boston: Robert Chalmers. Room 
616 Ford Building. 


When the average person 
thinks of Armenia he has in 
mind a small Christian country 
set in the midst of heathendom, 
whose inhabitants over-inclined 
to turn the other cheek, have 


suffered continuous persecutions 
from Egyptian and Persian, 
Tartar and Turk for hundreds 


of years. Of the real character 
of the people, their rock-ribbed 
integrity, their stern, uncom- 
promising faith and loyalty, and 
especially of their cultural pos- 
sessions, he disclaims any knowl- 
edge. 

And yet a civilization con- 
temporary with Babylonia and 
Assyria should be better known. 
The trouble is that its history 
and literature have been locked 
up in a language strangely local 
and it is only within recent years 
that an attempt has been made 
by educators familiar with the 
country to bring it to popular 
notice. Eghiche, an Armenian 


historian of the sixth century, 
has left writings descriptive of 
the early life of his people, in 
the days when, strange to say, 
they were splendid and power- 
ful, and every student of the 
Near East should be familiar 
with them. Eghiche was con- 
temporary with Vartan, the hero 
of the historic battle of Avarais, 
when the Persians numbering 
two hundred and fifty thousand 
strong, descended upon the Ar- 
menians to compel them to re- 
nounce Christianity and become 
fire-worshippers. This battle 
has been the great theme of Ar- 
menian literature; it has pro- 
voked fiery outbursts of patri- 
otism; it has brought forth 
passionate songs. Legends of 
strange beauty have sprung up 
about it. 

Through the medium of Eng- 
lish lyric utterance, Miss Black- 
well has given us a choice col- 
lection from this treasure house. 
Her smooth, flowing, melodious 
verse is as spontaneous as if the 
thoughts of this persecuted peo- 
ple were her own, and her in- 
tense sympathy with the Armen- 
ians and their sorrowful fate has 
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caused the sharp, heart-wrung 
note one detects in such poems 
as “Little Lake,” “Araxes” and 
the “Nightingale of Avarais” to 
seem the expression of personal 
pain. 

It will be impossible to speak 
in detail of the poems. Many 
of them are beautiful; all are 
singularly appealing. Certain it 
is that they should be widely 
read, not only for the knowledge 
of Armenian legendary history 
and the insight into Armenian 
culture they convey, but as 
poems pure and simple, worthy 
of a place in the minds of all 
who treasure the gems of 
thought of all countries and all 
peoples. 

In her notes on Armenia, Miss 
Blackwell gives a number of ex- 
cerpts from letters written to her 
by educators who have worked 
among the Armenians and from 
notable men who have observed 
them. She quotes Dr. Andrew 
Dickson White and Lord Bryce 
as repudiating the somewhat pre- 
vailing idea that the race is in- 
ferior. Both speak in emphatic 
terms of the remarkably strong 
character of the Armenians as a 
race and their great mental apti- 
tude. 

The book is issued by the Ar- 
menian Association of America 
and the proceeds of its sale will 
go to the relief of destitute Ar- 
menians in the present war. 
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New IDEALS IN BUSINESS 


By Ida M. Tarbell. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price 
$1.75. 

Howells’ traveller from Al- 
truria might receive a more di- 
rect and favorable reply to his 
question as to where the glass- 
blowers, boiler-makers, drop- 
forgers and varnishers spend 
their vacations, were he to re- 
visit this country; for at no 
time in the history of the indus- 
trial world has so much been 
done to contribute to the wel- 
fare of the employee. Heads 
of industries are realizing more 
and more the value of good 
health in the production of 
good work and that to be gen- 
uinely healthy every man 
must have some playtime in his 
life. They are coming to be- 
lieve that to be a “captain of in- 
dustry” involves a moral as well 
as an economic obligation. And 
shorter hours, a vacation period 
with pay, amusements, reading 
rooms and recreation grounds 
provided especially for the em- 
ployee awaken in him a recip- 
rocal feeling and cause him to 
feel that his interests and those 
of his employer are identical. 

In her discussion of this new 
humanitarian spirit in the busi- 
ness world, Miss Tarbell gives 
an easily recognized picture of 
the old way of doing things, 
and contrasts it with modern 





scientific management which is 
revolutionizing the shop and fac- 
tory, and proving with absolute 
certainty that men can do more 
work and do it better in six or 
eight hours than they were able 
to accomplish in twelve or four- 
teen when little or no attention 
was paid to conditions under 
which they worked. Her in- 
vestigations conducted at first- 
hand covered a wide range of 
industries and her conclusions 
therefore are drawn from many 
sources. And these conclusions 
are extremely optimistic as to the 
ultimate outcome of the relations 
of capital and labor. There are 
those, however, who see in the 
new movement an excitation to 
further unrest. They detect in 
the sleeker, better-cared-for em- 
ployee an awakened desire to 
share further in the profits of 
the great industry; to have a 
voice it may be in controlling its 
policies, and they point with 
ominous finger to the examples 
of upheaval and revolt that have 
occurred but recently in the very 
“model factories” set forth so 
rosily in the pages of Miss Tar- 
bell’s book. What is the use of 
all this effort in the workman’s 
behalf if it only stirs him to 
ambitions that cannot be real- 
ized? 

On the other hand the query 
is raised as to the motives of the 
“new employer.” He is doing 


this welfare work because it 
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pays the business, and not for 
any real concern for the em- 
ployee, is the charge oftenest 
preferred against him. Well, 
then, let him continue to do it 
because it “pays the business.” 
If sanitation and cleanliness and 
the restoration of self-respect to 
human beings are the results of 
selfishness, then selfishness has 
its virtues. Business and the 
world are both the gainers. 

Whether the new movement 
will work out satisfactorily to all 
concerned remains to be seen. 
That it will culminate in abso- 
lute justice and a general peace 
in the industrial world we are 
hardly justified in assuming. 
But in the final analysis any 
movement that helps the totality 
of things to improve upon itself 
is good, whether or not it is di- 
rected toward that end. 


La Lectures FAcILEs. 


By Lawrence A. Wilkins and Max 
A. Luria. Boston, New York and 
Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 


In the happier educational 
methods of today an effort is be- 
ing made to invest the text-book 
with some sort of interest and 
charm that the student may not 
regard it as something to be 
plodded through laboriously and 
then flung into the corner per- 
haps never to be taken up again. 
The authors of this book in ele- 
mentary Spanish had _ this 
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thought in mind when they dis- 
regarded the classic Spanish 
writers and substituted short 
articles giving information about 
the countries of Spain and Latin 
America, profusely illustrated 
with photographs. Exercises 
are of course based upon these 
selections which require working 
over in various ways the idioms 
found in the text. These idioms 
are designed to aid the student 
especially in furnishing a basis 
for the exercises on Spanish 
locutions. Full attention is given 
to verbs and verb drill and other 
exercises necessary to a thor- 
ough grounding in the language. 
There is a Spanish-English, but 
no English-Spanish vocabular, 
as it is assumed that each Eng- 
lish-Spanish exercise can be done 
by reference to the idioms and 
vocabulary of the article upon 
which it is based. 

Besides the photographs re- 
ferred to, which include some of 
the most beautiful buildings and 
celebrated tombs of South 
America, there is an excellent 
map of Spain with descriptive 
comment. 


Tue SoutH AMERICAN TouR 


By Annie S. Peck, general member 
of the A. C. A., New York: The 
George H. Doran Co. 

Annie S. Peck’s travels in 
South America and other parts 
of the world are familiar to al- 
most every one who reads the 
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magazines. She has gone into 
the most difficult parts of South 
America ; has explored jungles; 
followed rivers as mysteriously 
hidden as that leading to Conan 
Doyle’s primeval Plateau; has 
ascended perilous mountain 
heights to hunt for wonders of 
the Incas ; has visited tombs, gal- 
loped over Argentinian plains, 
and made the acquaintance of 
widely different peoples. She 
is therefore well qualified to 
write upon her subject. In this 
“descriptive guide-book” as she 
calls it, she has planned a com- 
plete tour of South America. 
She tells you how and when to 
go, what it costs, and what you 
will see by the way. Indulgentl- 
she makes allowance for a catho- 
licity of tastes and is prodigal in 
her provision of entertainment. 

Her tour begins with Panama, 
progresses down the Pacific side 
and returns along the eastern 
coast, with divers excursions into 
the interior by the way. It in- 
cludes practically every coun- 
try in South America with the 
exception of those along the 
northern coast which she thinks 
would better be included in a 
West India trip. Rider Hag- 
gard never wrote anything 
more romantic than the actual 
things with which one is to be 
brought into contact on this 
trip. Lofty mountain peaks, 
smoking volcanoes, strange yet 
fascinating deserts, the highest 
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railroads and the most beauti- 
ful harbor in the world; whole 
cities of the dead, ruins, pal- 


aces, ancient fortifications, 
monuments of a_ pre-historic 
past. 

“Instead of retracing our 


steps in familiar ways, let us 
seek,” says Miss Peck, “the 
strange new world beyond the 
equator where a brief tour will 
reveal a multitude of scenes, 
amazing and delightful, even to 
the experienced traveller.” And 
certainly no one can read the 
book without wishing to follow 
her advice. 


AFTER COLLEGE, WHAT? 
By Robert W. Bolwell. New 


York: The Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Price 75 cents. 


This book ends very nearly 


where it should begin. The 
youth whose uncle has left him 
fifteen hundred dollars a year for 
four years dawdles through col- 
lege, imagining that when he has 
finished, Fortune will stand 
ready to pour her treasures at 
his feet. But Fortune turns her 
back on him, and he finds him- 
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self without money and in quest 
of a “job.” Trying to realize 
on his fraternity pin gives him 
his first sickening doubt, and 
repeated efforts to obtain work 
“compatible with his dignity as 
a B.A.” deepens a half-formed 
conviction. He has the generos- 
ity, however, to blame himself 
and not his college. After some 
really creditable perseverance he 
finds work in a newspaper office 
and there is where the story 
ends—a story without much co- 
herence and introducing a rather 
flimsy love-element. 

A defense of “the grind” is 
brought out in the success of 
the hero’s friend Johnson who 
by sheer “pegging away” so 
wins the respect of his pro- 
fessors that a responsible po- 
sition is obtained for him on 
the American consular staff at 
Suenos Aires. 

The book although rather 
crudely written is high in spirit 
and ought to drive home a lesson 
to the young person in college 
who may be inclined to waste his 
golden moments. 
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